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THREE USEFUL GARDEN CHAIRS. 

BY G. LE BEUN. 


length. These rails may be either turned in 
a lathe or rounded with a plane, whichever 
way is tire most convenient, and should be 

1 in. in diameter; they are shouldered at 
the ends and a square tenon cut on them, in 
which put two saw cuts for wedging up. 
These rails are not, when finished, all of the 
same length, the front one at the edge of 
the seat being shouldered 1^ in. shorter than 
the other two, the reason for which 

examining 


A Ham mock Chair— A Folding Reclwixc Chair 

—A Fixed Reclining Chair. 

Although summer is almost over, yet out¬ 
door life is still so very pleasant it may be 
useful to give a brief description of three very 

ply made articles, that will well repay the 
trouble of making in the pleasure to be de¬ 
rived from their use in the garden or on the 
lawn during the fine days that are yet to 
come. Two (Figs. 1 and 2) are in general use 




c 


t ton. 

into the side pieces at a and u. A fourth 

|| ^ ^ 

is necessary ; it is placed at the foot of 
„..i, going through the pieces that sup¬ 
port the foot-rest, and preventingtlieirfallin_ 

down from the horizontal position by its 
projecting ends bearing against the foot of 

in, in diameter. 
The wood for the chair framing (with the 
exception of the rails described) is planed 
up all round, and the ends of each piece 
rounded to a half circle; -$ in. holes are then 
bored to receive the rivets that hold the 
chair together, the position of which holes 

can 


are mortised 


I 


in 


i T 


* 


1 


.never seen them in this country, although 
folding chairs of a similar nature are common 
•enough. The material used should be good 
.straight grained ash or oak, free from knots, 

woods allows of 

good strength with a comparatively light 
scantling. The pieces of a given size 
be had cut out at the wood-yard at a 
slight extra cost, but I think it is desirable, 
if the worker is not afraid of the hard work 

_ _ rip saw, to select a board of the 
requisite thickness and cut out the various 
pieces to the sizes required, as there is 
always so much more satisfaction from the 
reflection that the whole of the work is your 

own. 
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ascertained by a reference to the 
. The rivets used are of copper and 
have a washer on each end. Insert them 
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the outside and rivet the ends 


f£ 


■ on tne inside 
a small hammer; put in 
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To begin with the hammock chair, as 

shown in Fig. 1, the pieces required for its 
•construction are as 

Two pieces for sides of back, 
two pieces for sides of seat, l ft 
pieces for arms, II 


ir is ready 
The cloth used for covering 


Cf 


c 




! 


for covering, 

may be of any strong material—canvas will 
do, or a piece of stair carpet can be utilised 
if handy. 


2 ft. 4 in. 

. 2 in. ; two 

in. two connecting 
pieces under seat, 9 in.; two front legs, 1 ft 

two upright pieces at front of arms 

two pieces for ends of foot-rest. Gin. 

mt piece for foot-rest, 1 ft. G in. 

All the foregoing pieces are I V in. w 
and V in. thick, and besides them there 
•also be required three rails, 1 ft. 4 in. in 


J 


I 


bar. 2 ft. 3 in. long and 1V in 


rr 


1 


o 


o m 


in diameter, is now made from 
suspend the chair, which is hung from it by 
sash cord, which should be of the best 


to 


J 


* 


i ft 


> 


one 


quality procurable, and i 

1 '■ oil l|i rn. m m 


is attached to the 


will 


by boring holes at the posi 
tions shown, and, after passin 


i»r 


or 


O 


the cord 


or 


o 


Fig* 2 t — Fixed Rtclining Chair* 


Fig. 4.— Enlarged Sketch ol Loops in Fig. 3 


Fig. 3.—Folding Reclining Chair, 
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through, knotting the ends. The cross-bar Ash, elm, or any tough light wood will do to clean it, apply it to the piece of solder 
may now be hung from the branch of a tree, to make it. The framing, with the excep- and try to pick a little up with it; you will 
or any other suitable support, by means of tion of the rails, is cut out of J in. board, probably find this a little difficult at first 
the arrangement shown, in which one end of and planed up all round. The following are the solder seeming to take a delight in 
a cord is attached to a wooden cleat, the the lengths of the various pieces required, running all over the bench instead of clinging 

other end passing through a* hole in it, and which are 1£ in. wide :—Two back legs, to the iron. The way to do*it is this:_fiolS 

then attached to the cross-bar. This method 4 ft. 9 in.; two front legs, 2 ft.; two sides the iron in a nearly horizontal position, and 
of hanging permits of an easy adjustment for seat, 1 ft. 6 in.; and two arms cut to a in applying it to the solder, do not dig the 
when put up on a branch or any support segment of a circle. _ Three rails are also re* point of the iron into it, but lay the side of 
that may not be level. With the hanging quired; they can be either turned, or rounded the iron on it lightly near the point and 
of the chair is the end of the labour, and with a plane. The framing is halved and draw the iron toward you; then, keeping the 
the maker can now enjoy his well earned screwed together, and the rails mortised iron as near horizontal as possible, brin" 

rest in it while we go on to describe the through the sides. The covering of the the point of it with the solder it has picked 

other piece of garden furniture, which takes seat and Iback may be of canvas, but a up to the hole in the bottom of the tea pot. 
the form of a reclining chair, and the. labour piece of light-coloured carpeting is more As it touches the leaky place lift the handle 
of making, which is not greater than that pleasing to the eye. This chair is a fixture, of the soldering iron, and the solder will 
involved inthe construction of the piece of | and cannot fold up. This renders it not quite flow off at the point ; move the iron just 

so portable as the other two described; but round the hole and the solder will run aU 
it has the advantage of being easily made, over it. Take the iron away, and allow the 
and requires no great skill to put it together, metal to cool (blowing on it will accelerate 
while its appearance, when nicely polished the cooling), and the tea pot is done. Try 
or varnished, is quite as pleasing as either of with water to make sure that it is sound, 
the others, and it excels them in, the matter Tin Tea Kettle. —The next job is the tin'tea 

of rigidity. kettle. A few words will suffice for thif. Dry 

it thoroughly, scrape it well a little farther 
each way than the leak extends, hold it in 
the most suitable position for soldering, which 
will be on its side, spirit it and solder 
j ust described, laying the angle of the iron 
in the angle formed by the spout and body. 
The coffee pot knob is also a very easy job. 

Tea Pot—Tin Tea Kettle—Ikon Tea Kettle— Simply place the new knob in the hole 

Copper Tea Kettle—Soldering Soft Metal (after scraping, of course), and with the iron 
Soldering Zinc Galvanised Ikon. melt a little solder and the end of the knob 

r win, commence this article with a few together, letting the knob rest on the bench 
simple examples of soldering in the way of j whilst soldering, and taking care not to 
repairs, none of which will present any great 1 keep the iron on it too long or it will melt 
difficulty, and which will require very few' the knob away and spoil it ; a little stud is 
tools beyond those already mentioned (p.257). usually punched out and soldered over the 
Let us suppose, for example, that we have the place where the knob is fixed to give it a 
following articles brought us to repair—tin neat appearance. 

tea pot, tin tea kettle, coffee pot, saucepan, Iron Tea Kettle.—The iron tea kettle next 
iron tea, kettle, copper tea kettle. The first demands attention. Most wrought iron 
thing is to examine them, and find out kettles are tinned outside as well as inside 
what is the matter with them; on holding before being japanned. If on scraping the 
the tea pot up to the light and looking in black off this proves to be the case, and it 
_ the top a small pin hole is seen in the has not been in use very long, the scrapin^ 

on each of the sides of the chair to slip bottom ; we put it down that that is the knife will be all that is required to clean it 
these loops into, which cuts should be about faulty place, make a ring round it with a for soldering, but if old and rusty round the 
a in. deep, and of sufficient width to allow bradawl and put it on one side. Taking up spout, say, through having been put by 
of the loops being easily slipped in and the tin kettle, and treating that in the same when the leak was discovered, instead of 
out. An idea of the shape of the loops is way, we are unable to discover any holes in being sent to be repaired at once, then the 
given at Fig. 4, the length from the centre of it, and, on farther examination, no sign of a file will be required ; a 10 in. half-round is 
the rivet hole to the inside of the closed end leak is discoverable. So it must be tried about the most useful for these jobbing 
being 2> iu. The chair is covered, in the same with water; we then find that the water operations. Carefully clean all round the 
manner as the previously described one, oozes out at the side of the spout; mark spout till you are sure there are no dirty 
with whatever strong material may be it with the bradawl, and try coffee pot. On places or rust spots. When sufficiently 
handiest, and the work is finished. treating this in the same manner, nothing clean, apply the spirits as before mentioned; 

The various .pieces of these chairs should seems wrong with it, but as the knob is heat the iron to a good heat, apply the 
polished before being riveted together, missing we will put it down that a knob is solder by holding a strip of it in one hand * 
.he operation is much easier thau that what it requires; the saucepan we find to and melting a little on with the iron held 
when. the parts are in position, and much have the same fault as the tea pot, viz., a in the other); holding the kettle with your 
vexation and trouble will be saved by doing hole in the bottom ; the iron kettle we find body against the bench, draw the iron round 

. to leak all round the spout, and the copper the spout and the solder will follow. Let the 

addition to being useful in a garden, kettle has a crack about 14 in. long at the I iron rest on the w r ork, as it must be got 
both of the chairs described are of much angle where the bottom and sides meet. hot before the solder will unite to it pro¬ 

service on shipboard ; the recfining chair Tea Pot. —Xow)to remedy these defects, perly ; a strong job cannot be made unless 
can there be used as a deck chair, and the Take the tea pot and, with a scraping knife, the parts to be united are as hot as the 
hammock chair can be slung up, in fair scraue a clean place round the pin hole metal that is to unite them. For example, 
weather, to any suitable part of the ship’s about the size of a sixpence While men- supposing the kettle we are just supposed 
ngging; in fact, an amateur carpenter of tioning the scraping knife, I may as well to have done had been coated with 
my own acquaintance made two of these say that aa old razor driven into a file to the depth of half an inch all over the 
very articles recently for a lady friend of his handle makes about the best scraper you inside, you would have found that you 
who was going to Aew Zealand in a sailing can have, though for some things a more could not have got it hot enough for the 
ship from London, and has just received a pointed one is required, but for all ordi- solder to flow freely, on account of the wet 
letter in which the writer expresses much nary work the razor will be found suffi- fur robbing the heat from the iron as fast 
gratitude for the comfort aflorded during cient. Have all your soldering tackle handy, as it was communicated to it, and although 
the voyage by the use of his very suitable iron, solder, spirits, spirit brush, and piece you might have managed to stick a little 

P^ents. v - I solder; heat the iron, hold the tea solder round the spout, it would not have 

iioth chairs can be set to any required pot in the left hand, dip the spirit brush in been a good sound job, but if the fur was 

angle, and one can either sit upright, recline, the spirits, rap it against the sides of the jar cleaned out the difference woujd at once be 

^ TOth much ease and comfort. to remove superfluous liquid, and apply a felt. This remark about fur applies, of 

There is another and very simple form of little to the place you are going to solder, course, to patches on bottoms or sides. 

chair, of which a drawing is given at Fig. 2. j Then take the iron, dip it in the spirits) The next job on hand is the saucepan. This 


work just finished. 

For this chair then we require:—Two 

pieces for sides, 4 ft. 2 in. ; two pieces for 
sides, 3 ft.; two pieces for seat sides, * 1 ft. 
6 in. by 1 in. by 1 in.; two back legs, 2 ft.; 
two seat rails, * 1 ft. 4 in. by 1 in. by 1 in.; 
three turned rails, 1 ft. 4 in. 

The scantling of these pieces (with the ex¬ 
ception of those marked thus *, which are 

in. square) is the same as in the pre¬ 
vious job, viz., in, by £ in. ; they are 
planed up and rounded at the euds, 

except the bottom ends of the back legs, 

the position of the rivet holes being got 
from the drawing, Fig. 3. The seat is 
framed together by means of mortising 
and tenoning, and the turned rails put 
in in the same manner as those of the 
hammock chair, the lower rail at the back, 
a, being If in. shorter than the other two 
between the tenons. A visit to a black¬ 
smith must be made for the purpose of 
getting the two loops that connect the top 
ends of the back legs to the sides of the 
chair, and allow of the legs being moved 

backwards or forwards to raise or lower the 
chair as required. These hoops are made of 
i in. round iron, and are secured to the legs 
by ? in. rivets, that pass through holes in the 
ends. A series of three or four cuts is made 
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f haring only a small hole in the bottom, may serve as a model for all of a similar class. I of failure or spoiling the work. 

be treated the same as the tea pot, especially In fact, if I were to describe fifty such jobs, never yet spoilt, or even had 

i if a small one and of little value, but a they would all amount to the same tiling, with any work of this kind, even in my 

I better and a, more worjpnanlike way will be that to make a good job you must get the ’prentice days, and there is no need for 

| to put a piece oh it; people would also place to be repaired or the surfaces to be readers to do so if they take pains wit 

| rather pay a little more for a patch than if united perfectly clean and bright, or you their work and use care; but if you attempt 

I only a “dab” of solder were put on, though cannot solder them properly. If this is to do such work as the last two things I 

patch soldered on is very little, if any, carried out and the iron is properly tinned have mentioned, as I have scon some do, 

better than mending it with solder, as and cleaned, and the solder all right, every- with a dirty iron, tin nearly all burnt off, 

far as utility goes, for this reason, that if • thing else is sure to he, always supposing the work half cleaned, and using common 

by any chance the saucepan should be the worker to possess the proverbial “grain solder, it will not be strange if failure is 

left oq the fire without any water, the of common sense.” the result. 

patch would melt off as easily as the solder. Soldering Soft Metal—I will now say Soldering Zinc.— This is a difficult metal 

But as a patch looks better and the custo- a few words on soldering soft metal, to solder smoothly and well, even when new 

mcr will be better pleased, let us put a This will require a little more skill anti and clean; and when old, such as guttcrin 
patch on by all means. Cut a piece of tin practice to master, and I should advise that has been fixed a long time, or ol 
about an inch square, snip off the corners, learners to get an old metal tea pot or kitchen utensils, it is much worse. In 

lay it on the bottom of the saucepan just two and practise on, before attempting soldering this metal, the stron fr or raw 

over the hole, mark round it with the brad- to perform on the family plate. One or spirit of salt must be used, and the worker 
awl, scrape clean all the inside of the square two things need be observed to ensure must try and keep the spirit to the part to 
thus marked, and i of an inch all rountf the | success. The metal must be scraped bright, be soldered, and not let it run all over the 
outsid^of it; or in other words, if the patch because a tea pot or coffee pot looking work ; and after the seam joint, or whatever 

is l in. square scrape a clean place H in, clean is no criterion that it is clean enough it may be, is soldered, the spirits should be 
square. If the saucepan is in good condition to solder properly, next a light soldering wiped off’as soon as the work is cold, as the 
and scrapes nice and clean, it will be ready iron should be used, as you dare not rest the spirits have a very corrosive action. Soldering 
to solder j hut in case the bottom is eaten by iron on tbe work as you would in soldering zinc is not a very pdeasant job for the 
fire and rust it is difficult to get clean, and tinware, or the result would be disastrous, olfactory organs, as the smell caused by 

after scraping and cleaning it as well as you So the weight of the iron being all on the applying the acid to the zinc is, according 

can, you must “tin” it to make sure of the wrist, I say use a light one or you will not to most people’s idea, “something awful •" 
solder flowing under the patch. To do this, be able to hold it steady. however use is second nature and I don’t 

simply rub the soldering iron over it with a Thirdly, the iron must be just the right mind it’much myself. You will also find 

little solder, applying spirits to make it tin degree of heat. If it is too hot, the chances that the solder does not How very well on 
easily. When this is done, lay the patch on are that a hole in the metal will be the zinc ; this is because a certain amount of it 
and solder it, drawing the iron first round result of its application, and if not hot mingles with the solder and deteriorates it, 
the edges and then all over it, holding the enough the work looks botchy. Try to hit and you will find that it will cling to and 
patch down with something to prevent its the happy medium, the old tea pots will be get hard on the iron like a lot of dross. 

shifting, the solder flows underneath, and good practice. Let'us suppose one leaks all The iron will require to be cleaned at in- 
the patch is what we call ‘'sweated” on. round the spout. If it has been in use just tervals if much zinc is being soldered..; a 
The description of putting on a patch applies lately, the first thing to do is to dry it out light touch up with a file aU°round, and a 
equally to other article such as tea kettles* thoroughly, or on applying the iron the rub on the sal-ammoniac with a little solder 
coffee pots, fish kettles, etc. With the solder will splutter about and bubble up puts it all right again,- Old zinc will require 
exception that a large patch need not be instead of flowing nicely. Having dried to be got fairly clean with a scraper or file 
sweated all over, but simply soldered^ ail it well, the next thing will be to scrape it, before attempting to solder—use spirits 
round the edge of the piece, letting the iron , the large blade of a penknife is a very good freely. 

. 1 i T ,1 , » w is put on thing tor this, then take some very fine Zinc is not a soft metal like pewter, but it 

lather than on the article, this is to draw running solder, and have ready some resin will melt under the iron if thin and the iron is 

the metal underneath. and oil for a flux ; apply it round the spout very hot, so use care in this respect; practice 

LfOpp&r Kettle . -The next and last ex- with a little brush, heat the iron, apply a will soon show the right degree of heat 

ample of the hatch we are at present con- little solder to the tea-pot spout, and gently to work with. Smooth the soldering 

sidermg is the ; copper kettle. This, as draw it ronnd with the iron, scarcely letting where rough with file and scraper. The 

we have seen, is supposed to be cracked it touch the metal of the tea pot. The lieat ordinary plumber's shave hook is a good tool 

along the edge of the bottom about of the solder will melt the metal as you for cleaning off zinc after soldering, especially 

must be repaired by putting draw it round ; if the iron is fairly hot, do on long seams such as would occur in joining 
a patch on the bottom and turning it try not to make the solder run round too two sheets together. 

up on the side. Scrape clean a place on far, but keep picking more up and reheat Galvanised Iron— The treatment of this 
the bottom 1 in. wide, and extending a the iron when you find it hang. Supposing is very similar to that of zinc, strong spirits 
little each side of the crack, scrape up the that you have got safely round the spout, being used as the flux. I would also advise 
side ^ mch in the same manner, tin the the next thing is to clean off the job so that that anything in zinc or galvanised iron 
places as described previously in speaking it can hardly be seen wdicre it has been that is to contain any liquid, should be very 
oi the saucepan ; now take a piece of thin repaired. A small half-round file about 6-in. carefully tried before passing it as done, as 
copper in. by 1 in., clean it both sides long will be the best thing to use. Work though you may fancy that it is all well and 
and tiu one side with the soldering iron, it round the job lightly, taking care not to file truly soldered, yet both zinc and galvanised 
will then be ready to put on. I always fix the sides and spout of the tea pot more than iron are such treacherous things to solder 
such a job as this in the vice by the handle, you can help, and when you have got it that it is almost impossible to say with cer- 
aii that leaves the hands a,t liberty, and place fairly level and smooth go round it with iainty whether it is sound or not T and 

toe piece of copper, tinned side down, on the emery cloth or a scraper; the scraper must nothing is more discreditable to a 
bottom of the kettle, leaving about | of an be round-ended, if pointed like a penknife than to have his work returned leaky, 
inch overlapping to turn up on the side, blade it would make more marks than it solely for the sake of a little extra trouble, 
holder the piece on to the bottom, cut the took out. After this use a steel or agate to say nothing of the inconvenience that 

overlapping piece to the same sweep as the burnisher and a capital job is the result, might be caused. 

sides, and with a light hammer rap it close The first try may not be a success; but I The directions given above for the re- 
up to the sideband then solder round that have found out by experience that our fail- pairs of ordinary metal utensils in common 
part ; clean off any superfluous metal that ures teach us as much as our successes. use, will be found sufficient for the renovation 

may hav© run on to the patch with a file or A very ticklish kind of work is the of all articles of this description. Although 

Hera per, and if thought necessary, colour the repairing of the rims and covers of china the articles themselves may differ in form, 

wjkler with a little solution of sulphate of - tea pots, and hot water jugs. These covers the mode of going to work to mend them is 
copper, mor* commonly known as blue and rims are extremely thin, and made of a the same in every case. So that although 
vitiiolorbluestone. Crush a small crystal of very soft and fusible metal, and therefore but few articles have been mentioned t£ 
me Huipriate, dip a small brush (not the spirit they require very great care. instructions given apply similarly 

*^aL1a flnt i *t? fXfch J 14 l° L uc t th ? * The P art3 t0 h , e *>M®red must bo carefully that are made of the plain and tinned iron, 

AM** ™ draw the brush scraped, no streaks of uncleaned metal should copper, and soft metal. If any workman 

*^der ; Uua will give it a copper be seen, very little flux should be used, and can make a good job in one case, he may 

hmliJLtm* fk U / g T , i 11 kiting. The a very steady hand is required. If these depend on being able to arrive at the same 
Bffwliii JQM that 1 have described will I directions are attended to, there is little fear result in all others of a similar character. 


I have 
an accident 
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carried out and the iron 
and cleaned, and the solder all right, every¬ 
thing else is sure to be, always supposin 
fli a t a tii^ proverbial kt ^rsin 
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centres should be left in format least, in the having been set, the wire must be pointed 
case of the cutting end—convenience in and rounded slightly to enable the tool to 
boring the hole to size of bolt. In the start fair and give a finish to the point 
illustration this is given for bolts A in, in bolt. The tool is then advan^H 
diameter, and the outside size of tool isi-in. 

Although such small work may be pur- The hole is best drilled by 

chased cheaply, it is nevertheless not running drill held in a chuck, the tool being 
always convenient to do so for several fixed in and advanced by the poppet cylin- 
reasons which should be obvious. First, der. 
there is the delay, which— 

maker is, as such people generally are, in 
a fever of impatience—is 


MAKING BOLTS AND SCREWS FOR 

MODELS, 

BY 0LLA PODEIDA, 


of 


The tool is then advanced steadily 
by hand, and kept well lubricated with soap 
means of a i and water, or oil. When the stop is reached 

** the tool is withdrawn, the head turned up 

. , , . .. . and the bolt parted off with hand tools and 

ibe hole need not be made deeper tee-rest. If a hexagonal or square head is 
when the model | than just to clear the solid end, say ” ’ ’ '* 

deep. A nice smooth hole is required, so as 1 1 _ 

a very important j not to injure the body of the bolt. The off. The process of 


in. I desired, the sides can be tiled up, and the 

angles or corners chamfered before parti no- 

-i_r mi ___ ** SCFCWill ll * A 

matter. Then there is the difficulty of | next thing to be done is the tiling away for the bolt should follow tho° turning and 
obtaining just the right length and size for the flat part to clear the hole, as shewn in before forming the head, so that in case of 
particular cases, and this may involve Fig. 2 and in section at Fig. 4. This having stripping of the head a minimum of trouble 
alterations, and, consequently, more lost been done, the cutting faces may next be may be met. The lathe should be run at a 
time and patience. All this goes far towards formed. There are eight of these equally smart speed during the operations except 
balancing the bother of making such small ! divided. They are formed by filing, and for screwing, which must be done by hand 
goods oneself. I know from experience that j must be finished smoothly. Their formation the die or screw plate bein'* held m one 
model bolt-making isn't a very congenial will be facilitated by making them deeper hand,and the work geutly pulled round bv 
occupation ; in fact, it may be considered J on the outside, or by slanting the file so the cord with the other, 3 

a necessary evil, hut then there is the ! that it shall clear the opposite edges at first, 
satisfaction that you are making exactly j and afterwards finishing by short strokes 
what you require. with the point of file. Care must be taken 

Some years ago, while suffering from a to bring the sharp cutting edges quite true 
severe attack of model mania, and having a j and square to the axis ; this, if the end has 
large number of very small screws to make, ; been, nicely faced in the first plaee, will be 
it occurred to me that some simple means j comparatively easy, 
might be devised whereby the labour of I _ 

turning such small articles might be greatly , lows : 


SIGN WRITING AND LETTERING 

BV HENRY L. BENWELL. 


vL —The Sign "Writer’s Outfit—Its Care 

Treatment—Materials and Colocrs. 

“ A bad workman always complains of his 
tools; 3 ’ so runs the old proverb, but it is 
nevertheless true, that to do good work 
require the best of tools to do it with, and, 
also, that the result of using bad tools is 
indifferent and unsatisfactory work. I am, 
therefore, now going to describe the best 
and most durable tools required by the 
j sign writer, and also give a few hints and 
directions as to their proper use and care 
when lying idle. This latter point must 
never be neglected, but always attended to 

immediately the tools are done with, other¬ 
wise the pencils will soon become worthless ; 
at least for doing good work, besides causing 
an unnecessary outlay for new ones. Badly 
kept tools are also a sure sign of the owner 
being a slovenly and lazy workman; so I 
would strongly urge the apprentice or young 
workman, at the very commencement of his 
tuition, to take a pride in keeping in work¬ 
manlike condition and business order what 

rove his best 

is trade mark. 


and 


The tool must now be tempered as fol- 

—First heat the cutting end to an 


s 


we 


Tool for Making Bolts and Screws for Models. 


I 4 


mm* 


, I « 


J 


Fig. 1.—Front Elevation 

of TooL Tig. 2, —Plan, 
Fig. 3.—End Elevation 
or View of Cutting: 
Face. Fig 1 . 4.—Section 
Showing the Gauge or 
Step which regulates 
Length of Bolt 


Fig. 2. 


C 


reduced. An idea suggested itself, and even blood or cherry red heat, and plunge frien d,hiabread^iimerand E 

was immediately put into practice with quickly into lukewarm water. Next brighten viz., his “ kit of tools." 

very sa m ac ory results. The device then the outside of the cutting end by means of a I would not advise, under any circum* 
employed is now reproduced and illustrated piece of sandstone or brick. Then heat red stances, the purchase of cheap and badly 

u.t a - fc least °? e ™ erit > tkat of hot a piece of iron—one of the domestic box made tools ; those of the best quality only 

jP-r \ y . m manufacture and use, iron heaters will suit admirably—and lay are always the cheapest in the end, both as 
• , _ , r , . 5L may be of service to those the tool upon it, turning it meanwhile to regards wear and tear and the turning 

Tj’- , e o , 1 1* .. .. , equalise the heat, until it assumes a dark out of good work. This remark applies 

Vin- f*; e JwlT S * “P 11 ^ e [ evatlon °f the too1; straw colour tmged with blue, when it must specially to camel-hair and sable pencils, 

J°'■ f f, n ’ ? 1S an ena elevation, be immediately cooled in lukewarm water and the colours and vehicles used in sicn 

or view of the cutting faces ; and Fig. 4 is a I as before. The tool is now, with the ex- [ writing. 

!!Luo- .? m P "i? gauge or stop which ception of the stop, ready for nse. The stop If the reader will, however, only follow 

.. . eng^h j The tool is I may be made out of a small piece of flat the advice contained in this chapter 
a nut 1,° am ’ an<: * l ^ ls purpose iron, and the hole in centre should only just procuring a complete outfit for sign writing 

ncpfl nn a secret 6 ma .y be economically be large enough to clear over the cutting he will, f feel sure, never have to complain 

one !s required for each end. It can by means of the set-screw, s, of his tools, even though, through his own 

■mav Kn „„„■ k ,t. if desired, this be fixed- m any required position, according negligence, he may become but a bad or 

imla.nd Knrinrr ^ Ie body of to the length of holt, but, although con- indifferent workman. The brushes and 

ocf'ftmmr.rla+p £ l ar ger, so as to venient, it may he dispensed with. pencils first demand our attention, so I will 

different bItb Knlac, stee f cutters with The method of using the tool is as follows: i dismiss them with a few but weighty 

as required, these —ire of suitable size having been obtained, words. 

that thow ™j 81 * 1 l 8 j^' s . cre J T 80 fs held in a chuck so that sufficient pro- The hair pencils used by sign writers are 

Tn niIrina a tjvil rtf/hc f W ^ eQ • < ^ eS11 u^' • J ec f 3 to enable one bolt to be made and made in various sizes, and the student will 
it. .if ■ . „_. e . or i 11 S lven herein, parted off. The wire must be large enough do well to obtain a complete set as soon as he 

«tritih]p nivp ami cr>ftf n ,*f fitee ,in? to fonn. the head, and the chuck may be an can afford it. He had better, however, com- 

aoftemnir TnavrftftrlilvKftrin 0r ^ Ur th in fi*+£ rc * in:ii y pod ” or drill chuck. It should mence with a few good pencils in preference 

ifirp Kv ^Rfttinw it tft * m!!!j 10 kitchen be capable of accommodating sufficient wire to a host of common rubbish. I need hardly 
' rvinw it in fmp ich* 00 • heat, and for making a number at a time. The tool say that the student roust choose his brush 
rvink S Tt fc if fU„!f a *l uickli me imtal it is, as has already been observed, held in the or pencil according to the size or nature of 

tn ttin rpnniwi oioa fL + y an d turned poppet cylmder, and the poppet head fixed the work he has in hand : the small pencils 
Koina main . e tap er( -d part at A m a convenient position for advance and being used for fine and delicate work, and 

° e poppet cylmder. The withdrawal of the tool. The gauge stop | the larger sizes for large lettering. The 
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’ A, Larg^e Swan; B. Small Swan; C, Goose; D Duck; E. Lark * F, Crow. Fi?. 40.— Oval Pencil Case, Fi?. 41.—Round Pencil 

r , ,^5?” A ' Ooose Short Pencil; B, Duck Short Pencil; C. Crow ; D, Lark. Fi?. 43.—Liners or Tracers—A, Goose: B, Duck ; 

ni*nrt2I ’ w ~ Ehort Hair or FilUng-in Brush. Fi?. 44i.- Fillin?-io Brush with Tin Ferrule. Fi?. 43 —Badger Hair Softener or 

■“•—Writer's sable Blender. Fig. 47.—Mahogany Palettes. Fig. 43—Dippers. Single and Double. Fig. 49.-Sign Writer's 

2«t A ’ 8tr t ner L B ’ 8tro<ldle : c > w ater Dish. Fig. 50.—Palette Knife. Fig. 61.—Divider and Compasses. Fig. 62.—Jointed Mahl or 

» 63 ~ Sl ^ n Writer's Candlestick With Shifting Reflector. Fig. 54.—Brodie and Middleton s Sign Writer s Complete Outfit in 

Japanned Tin Box. Fig. 55.-Tube Colour for Sign Writer. 
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Ploughed ajvd Tongued Joints. 


[ Work—August 24,1839., 


pencils are made in the following sizes, 

viz,:— 


writer is the jointed mahl stick, as made 
by lirodie and Middleton, of Long Acre. It 
has three or four divisions, and takes to 
pieces after the manner of a fishing-rod, so 
that any number can be used, and the stick 

brought to any desired length according to Having given a description of the two most 
the nature of the work (see Fig. 52). When usual and useful forms of jointing up boards 
taken to pieces it will go in the baskets, as promised in the preceding chapter of this 
box, or pockets. The same firm also make short series, the ploughed and tongued joint 
two specialties for the sign writer, one is a may now be briefly considered. It is probably 

candlestick, and the other a complete outfit the strongest of the three, but as the dowelled 
in a tin box. The candlestick (Fig. 53) is joint is sufficient forordinary purposes, and is 
furnished with a shifting reflector, so that more easily made, tongueing is comparatively 
the light can be thrown on any particular seldom resorted to in cabinet work. The 
spot. It is also fitted with a flange for reader will please note that only jointing 

attaching to the palette. This article is up in order to get required width is referred 

very useful when working after sunset to, Still, there are occasions when it may 

awhile in order to complete a job, or for 1 be more appropriate than either of the 

evening practice on the black board. others, as, for example, with pitch pine 

The guinea sign writer’s box (Fig. 54) is boards, and if only for the sake of letting 
made of japanned tin, and it is really a most the novice know of its existence it must be 
useful servant to every sign writer. It is mentioned. As may almost be inferred 
fitted in a very complete manner, and con- from its name, a groove is cut or ploughed 
tains every requisite that can possibly be along the edge of one or both of the planks 
required. There are a series of compart- to be joined, and the space so made is filled 
ments, with .tightly fitting lids, to contain by a thin strip of wood. If both planks 

the colours, so that there is no danger of have been ploughed this strip is separately 

their getting accidentally mixed and spoiled, made, and half its width inserted in each, 
as is often the case when they are carried When, however, only one has been prepared 
loosely in a basket. There are also bottles, this way, the other is planed down to 1 

with screw lids, to contain oils, turpentine, a projecting ridge, which fits in the ploughed 

varnishes, and other diluents; spaces for groove. It is almost needless to say that 
gold leaf, brushes and pencils, and a palette, the former is the stronger of the two, and 
The spaces for the whole of these articles is that it is the one almost invariably used in 
so nicely adjusted that there is a maximum the finest work, i.e.,of course, when tongueing 
of convenience with a minimum of bulk. I is preferred to dowelling. For amateurs, 
need hardly say, liow very superior such a especially, it will be preferable, as only one 
“multurn in parvo ” must bo to the cum- plane, beyond the ordinary smoothing 
brous baskets which writers and grainers planes, is required ; [while in the other form 
ordinarily carry, to say nothing of the a pair, one for cutting the grooves and the 
superior cleanliness of the japanned box other for the tongue, will be necessary. Let 
over the old method. us take the best form first, and see how 

The young workman will also require it may be made properly and efficiently, 
some sticks' of pipe-clay, a chamois leather, The edges must be shot perfectly true a 3 
a good sponge, cotton wool, and a chalk line for a plain joint, for this is a sine qud non in 
and reel, all of which may be obtained from joints of all kinds. The plane, i.e., the 
Brodie and Middleton, besides the pencils “ plough ” plane, must then be set so that 

and the colours; a list of which I now the iron cuts the groove about the middle of 
append. the edge of the plank. I presume it is not 

necessary to describe here how the plane is 
to be set,- as those who possess a plough will 
have no difficulty in understanding how to 
regulate the fence, which, by being pressed 
or kept in contact with the surface of the 

wood, causes the iron to cut in the same 
straight line. It will thus he seen that in 

working a plough two pressures, as they 
may be described, arc required, one of them 
downwards and the other sideways during 
the whole of the forward thrust. One 
caution may save the novice the annoyance 
of being taught by experience, to wit, that 
if the iron is not set to cut exactly in the 

centre of the wood, the groove must be run 
equally on both pieces, the distance from the 
face being taken, with due regard to the 
grooves corresponding when the edges are 
brought together. A little thought will 
show the necessity for this caution, which, 
having been given, may seem a slight on the 
novice’s common sense ; otherwise, were ho 
to make a mistake, for his consolation it 
may be stated that it would not he the first 
of the kind. The work with the-plough 
having been completed, the boards are read 
for tongueing. That this part of the wor 
may be done in two ways—one of them 

being wrong, or, if that is too strong an as¬ 
sertion, without much stability irf the joint, 

and the other correct, both theoretically 
and practically—may seem a superfluous 
observation. It would be were it not that 
the weaker method is sometimes practised 
by those who ought to know better, and the 


PLOUGHED AND TONGUED JOISTS. 

A THIRD FORM OF JOINTING UP. 

BY DAVID ADAMSON. 


LarkorMiniature. Goose. 
Crow. 

Duck. 


Small Swan. 
Middlo Swan. 


Full Goose. 

Ext full Goose. I Large Swan. 


The most useful sizes will bo found illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 39. 

Camel-hair writers are, of course, the 
cheapest, and for some work they may be 
used without inconvenience; but when 
heavy colours are used they are useless, 
as the colour by its weight causes them to 
droop or “ sagg,” so that it is next to im¬ 
possible to get a sharp, clear outline. Sable 
pencils are, therefore, the best (although 
more expensive), the hair being stiffer than 
camel-hair* whilst at the same time it is 
just as pliable and considerably more 
durable. To last even a short time, how¬ 
ever, they must al ways be kept to perfection, 

and at once cleaned on the completion of a 
job. This is best done by first rinsing the 
pencils in some turpenti ne, then washing with 
some soap and warm water, and finally dippin 
the points into* some sweet oil, and puttin 
away in a tin case (Figs. 40 and 41). Most 
workmen merely grease them, for which 
purpose they have a little compartment in 
the tin box for holding a small supply of 
grease, and some keep them always in a 
little sweet oil at home. It is always best 
though to thoroughly clean them, as ex¬ 
perience will teach. A very good receptacle 
for the pencils is a long tin box which 
contained wax vestas. The sixpenny size is 
the most useful, and as these cau be picked 
up almost anywhere, the young -workman 
may soon possess as many as he requires. 
The wooden handles should be removed 
before putting the pencils away. The writer 
will eventually require some “riggers,” or 
short hair pencils (Fig, 42), some *'liners 
(Fig. 43), and some full, short hair or “ filling 
in ” brushes (Figs. 44 and 44a), the use of 
which will be described in a future chapter. 
The badger-hair softener (Fig. 45) is used 
for blending two or more colours on any large 
surface, and the sable blender (Fig. 46) is 
used for the same purpose in shading letters 
and blending their colours. 

We next come to the wooden palettes, 
which are held in the left hand, and 
used for mixing and working the colours 
upon. They are made in various shapes 
and sizes, as shown in Fig. 47. The last 
(a) is a folding palette for the pocket, etc. 

A few tin dippers are very useful appen¬ 
dages to the palette (Fig. 48). They 
made with a flange for sliding on to the edge 
of the palette. Dippers are used for holding 
small quantities of tube colours, oils and 
turps, so as to have them close at hand. 

A small paint strainer should be possessed 
by every sign writer, and the most useful 
one that I know of is illustrated at Fig. 49. It 
is named Thomasson’s Improved Registered 
Paint Strainer, and is made by Crowden and 
Garrod, Southwark, S.E. This strainer is 
designed to meet the wants of the sign 
writing trade; the triangle stroddle will rest 

any sized paint pots, and there is a 
water dish for keeping the strainer in water 
when out of use. It i3 made of stout zinc, 
with brass wire gauze, aiid, having used one 
for some time, I can say that they are durable, 
easily kept clean, and cheap. The price for 

the medium size is about 2s. 6d. 


or 
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Tube Oil Colours used by Sign Writers. 


are 




Verona Brown. 

Yellow Ochre, 

Caledonian Brown, 
Roman or Golden Ochre. 
Brown Oehrc. 

Raw yiemia. 

Burnt Sienna, 

Prussian Blue. 

Antwerp Blue- 

Indigo Blue. 

New Blue. 

Pale Ultramarine Bine. 

Peep Ultramarine Blue. 
Permanent Blue. 
Magenta, 

Mauve. 

Olive Green. 

Sap Green. 

Emerald Green. 

Green Lakes I, 2. 3, 
and 4. 

Malachite Green. 

Indian Red, 

Light Red. 

Venetian Red. 

Red Lead, 

Bone Brown. 

Cappall Brown. 
Vandyke Brown. 

Pale Naples Yellow. 
Deep Naples Yellow, 
Extra deep Naples Yel¬ 
low, 

Patent Yellow, 
ChromesNos, 1,2,3. andi. 
Raw Urnher, 

Burnt Umber. 

Mineral Green, 

Mummy, 

Bitumen, 

Asphnltum, 

Dutch Pink (yellow). 
Brown Pink. 

Italian Pink. 

Neutral Tint, 


I Cologne Earth. 
Yellow Lake. 

Purple Lake. 

Indian Lake, 

Lake. 

Ivory Black. 

Lamp Black. 

Blue Black. 

Terra vert. 

Verdigris, 

Flake White. 

Cassell Earth. 

Blue Verdi ter. 

Zinc White, 

Crimson Lake. 
Scarlet Lake. 
Vermilion, 

Mineral Grey, 

Royal Yellow, 

Blue Cerulean. 
French Ultramarine- 
Gamboge. 

Oxide of Chromium, 
Mars Yellow, 
Strontmn Yellow. 

Indian Yellow. 
Lemon Yellow, 
Cobalt Blue. 

Scarlet Vermilion* 
Madder Brown. 
Mars Orange. 

Sepia, 

Pink Madder. 
Madder Lake. 

Rose Maddtjr, 
Veronese Green. 
Carmine, 

Violet Carmine. 
Cadmium Y r eUow, 

M adder. 

Madder Carmine, 
Aureolin, 

Mygulph (Mastic). 
Mygulph (Copal). 

, Sarum or Dryers. 




are 


ever 


i 


' One or two palette knives (Fig. 50) will be 
needed, and their price ranges from a shilling 
upwards. The dividers (Fig. 51) are used for 
many purposes, such as measuring out spaces 
and describing arcs, circles, ovals, and scrolls. 

One of the most useful and handy ap¬ 
pliances ever brought out for the sign 
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Au^kst 24, 1SS9. ] 


novice especially is warned against.it As has I may have given the novice an insight into ! poses it answers very well* and is very con- 
been stafeed, the tongueing is a strip of wood operations which can hardly be described in venient in u-e. A corresponding stmt on 
glued in both the ploughed grooves. Now* detail, while directions for making up a the opposite side of the camera to that 
if this strip is cut so that the grain is particular piece of work are being given. In | shown keeps the whole firm* the inclination 
coincident with that of the boards to be succeeding articles various other joints, in- of the back being secured by aid of the 
connected by it, it is evident that the eluding dovetailing, will be explained* \ milled head screw nut, a, the screw itself 

strength cannot be so great as if the gram _being attached to the strip of metal, r, which 

at right angles with that of the hoard. ril works on a pin on the side of the baseboard. 

In other words, the grain of the tongueing A WHOtE-PLATE CAMERA; * B* The bellows, c, extends to about 23 uu 

most be eod on to the bottom of the grooves* howto 'IAKEIT and closes up to about 3^ in., making it 

This is the key to the proper way of making n h vn suitable for either long or short focus lenses* 

the tougued and grooved joint, about which, | ' HA_ ■ In place of the usual plan of raiding or 

that there may be no possibility of a mistake, — i lowering the lens, a revolving disc is fitted 

Fig. 1 is given, dearly showing the direction Photography in the present day has be- to the front, working in a rebate, and kept 
of the grain in the tongueing and in the come one, ir not th? most popular of our from falling outwards by four small metal 
boards to be joined. Possibly the novice ! art sciences, a fiord mg, as it does, healthy plates. The milled head attached to a 
may be told by some practical workers that exercise both for mind and body, and oppor- , pinion is for the purpose of shortening or 
the way the tongueing is done is not of much tunity for cultivating those artistic and j lengthening the bellows. Fig. 2 shows the 

uence, and that the insistence on one aesthetic tastes that are innate in most of | camera closed for carriage. 

than the other is all moonshine, us. Opportunity is also provided for those We will now proceed to construct a 
If so, hear his reasons, for a practical j of a mechanical bias, for exercising their ; camera, having a supply of well seasoned 
workers reasons, when he has any and does talents ol constructive ness, to aid which j in. and £ in. mahogany. Begin with the 
not work only by routine, are always worth | will be the special purpose of the following ! baseboard, which it is necessary to make 

listening to by beginners, even though one j articles. If the instructions given an? care- j firm and strong, not only as a platform on 
may not at once see their force. If the fully followed and intelligently worked out, ! which to build the body of the camera, but 
argument in favour of this method of the amateur will not only be able to take a J as that part by which it is attached to the 
working seems sound, by ail means try it, photograph, but have the additional satis- [ tripod, and, of course, subject to greater 
and don’t dispose of it simply because some faction of knowing hu pictures are veritably ; strain than the rest of it. In the drawing 

one else has .told you that the work most be bis own work, ah nut to. In the next tew [ given. Fig. li, the baseboard is carefully 

done in such and such a manner. I merely papers we propose to put before the reader 1 framed and clamped * n order to prevent the 
tell you what I consider the best method, diagrams of all the necessary apparatus for ! slightest warping* which would seriously 

and if there is a better way of getting at the f making a photographic print, with plain in- j interfere with the working of the sliding 

desired result do not hesitate to adopt it. I structions for their construction. The ; frame, which regulates the length to which 
b Prove all things j hold fast to what is good, 7 j article of the first importance is the camera, it can be drawn out. In cheap, common 
and always be on the look-out for better or camera box as our Transatlantic friends cameras the baseboard is merely made of 
methods of work. Finality has hardly been put it, which is in reality a small portable : the righ t dimensions and clamped at each 
reached yet m joinery, and, so long as new j dark chamber, at one end of which is fixed end. Fig* 1a shows the underside of the 
and improved tools and appliances are ! the lens and at the other the sensitive plate, | baseboard, with the framing and small brass 

brought oat, never will be. But, perhaps, it j This simple dark box his from time to time \ screws, about 1 in. apart, which attach the 

may seem much easier to plane up a length been added to and improved, t ILL, from the j strips shown in diagram Fig. 4, that form 
of tongueing with the grain than across it [ crude apparatus of its inventor—Baptist a i guides for the sliding frame. Fig. 2a. The 
It is ; m fact, it would be absurd to expect I Porta—in the second half of the sixteenth dimensions being given with the diagrams, it . 
to plane up a long cross-grain piece. Don t j century, it has become the elaborate and is scarcely worth while to repeat them here, 
see it? Well, supposing a 6-ft, or even 3 ft n ingenious contrivance of the present day. Fig. 2 a represents the sliding frame, on 
length of tongneing is wanted, where, in the [ It goes without saying that all wood used in the upper side, the inside edges of which 
first place, will a board sufficiently wide to | the construction of the camera must be of j are bevelled for appearance 1 sake. Two 

get this off it be got in a general way? the best quality, and thoroughly well s-a- j brass strips, b b, I in. wide and ^ in.thick. 

Boards of this width are not often met with- soned ; the manufacture of this instrument j are screwed to t&e frame along each outer 
If they were, any hints on jointing up would ! being very high class cabinet work, all the edge, projecting i of an inch, and act as 

scarcely be necessary, for the simple reason precautions and devices u?ed in cabinet runners, so that the racking in or out of the 
that none of this kind of work would be I work come into play. In making the ; tallows may be smooth and even. The ends 
required in cabinet ma king . Of course, a ! camera, wood of close fine grain is to be of the strips near the hinges, c c 7 are slightly 
moments reflection will show that there is selected. Mahogany, both ^pani?h and rounded, and small pieces more of the same 

no occasion whatever for the tongueing being Honduras, has long been the favourite* are continued over the ends of the hinged 

all in one piece, so that all that it is neces- Spanish is much heavier and harder than bar, D. Fig. 3 shows the underside of the 
sary to do is to cut pieces of the required Honduras, and, having a fine grain, U gene- sliding frame and the two brass racks, a a, 

width and thickness from the end of any rally preferred for studio cameras; but for that when put in place engage with the 

boards. This piece of wood from which the outdoor work, where weight is a great con- ! pinion, T, in Fig. 4, actuated by the milled 

tongueing is got will be prepared by planing sideratioo, the Honduras kind answers head at the side. Fig. 4, g. 

before^ the pieces are cut o£ so that the every purpose on this account, and being ; plates, H h, are for the p 
necessity for the awkward job of getting easier to work, it is better for the amateur to the camera to the stand 
them to the right thickness is afterwards use. Very serviceable instruments have being made is that a better balance is ob- 

done away with. When prepared, the been made of teak. Ottewill, an early i tained by using either one or the other, as 

are to be fixed in with glue and maker of cameras, used it freely for large- the camera is used with long or short ex* 
cramped together; but after what sized apparatus, and I can bear witness they tension. Fig. 6 shows the side view of the 
lid about this part of the opera- will stand an immense amount of hard work sliding frame, with the curved joint, to per- 
icm in connection with do welling, no farther with impunity. mit easy folding of baseboard when closin^ 

bo needed- ■* [ Many other materials have been pressed j the camera, x. The kind of hinge used. 

But, it may be asked, are these the only f into service, inclusive of papery ebonite, and j Fig. 7, represents the back frame of the 

of jointing up which are employed metals, the primary object being to have a I camera, a. a metal plate with a slot in the 
mg ? If so, a wide field is tough, rigid, and light material, impervious centre, in which a pin attached to the brass 
for joinery or carpenters' work, both to moisture and light. _ strut. Fig. 7 a, works. The notch, B, is useful 

many branches, each having The camera of which Fig. 1 is a drawing to indicate when the back is a true right 

The one with has been selected as comprising ail the ne- angle to the basebnanL The pin resting in 
concerned in these cessary qualities, with as simple a form as at this shows that the plate-holder is in its 
i to the cabinet making only, present devised. It was first introduced by proper place. When a swing back is not 

other fonn3 of jointing Mr. G. Hare in this special design, but ; required, it saves a considerable amount of 
?en mentioned, but the thre% numbers of makers, appreciating the ad van- trouble in adjustment. The frame, e. Fig. 7 f 

lied, and tongm^d joints, tages of the pattern, have adopted it, pre- is for the purpose of getting true register 
cci* dealt with, are thoseprin* j serving the principle but modifying the form. | with the focussing screen and dark slide j it 
in all kinds of joinery. Those; It will be noticed that the back is made to is sunk a ] of an inch below the outside 

to joint up for almost [ swing from the bottom, a plan to which frame, and nas strips of black velvet glued 

1 " to do* and, in j some take exception, preferring the centre j on its face. Two bmall brass plates, c 

the fulcrum ; but for all practical par- [ tain the slide and framing 
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contact at the lower part, and two hinged behind the plates, c c, in Fig. 7. Fig. 10 shows 
catches, d d, at the top do the same for the the front of the camera. The frame, ccc, 

Jy have to be turned is made of £ in. wood, E E being J- in. Two 

F f 1 pins, b B B, pass down a groove in the back 
are small notches cut in the frame, bound of the uprights, c c ; a small plate attached 
with brass plates, for use when the dividing to the end of the pin fits into the groove 
screen, Fig. 11, is required. This consists of formed by brass strips at the bottom, and is 
two strips of wood, b b ; on one side of each pinched tightly by the nut, f. e E is the 
is a strip of brass, a a, projecting a quarter front, in which a circular hole has been cut 
of an inch beyond the wood, to do duty as with a rebate, in which works the flanged 
buttons. These are connected together by disc, a, Fig. 10. For convenience the 
a screen, folded zigzag, made of two thick- rebate may be formed by building up the 
nesses of black calico, with a core of brown | front of two thicknesses of I in. wood 
paper pasted together. 

* d d d d are elastic 

cords on each side of 
the folds to keep them 
from bulgingwhen not 
stretched to their full 
extent. Fig. 8 is the 
reversing frame, one 
of the most useful 
modern additions, per 
mitting an oolong 
late to be used either 
gthways or upright 
without altering the 

camera. It consists of 
a light frame made of 
in. wood, to which 

the focussing screen 

is attached by foldin_ 
hinges. The usual plan 
is to have the hinges 


the plate; also, by using a lens in one of 
the side apertures, a quarter turn will 
raise or lower the lens at will, or if the front 
containing the disc is made to work 

c c, a slot and 

F, a screw, will permit the front to be raised 

without altering the central lens. Of course 

caps must be provided for all the lenses, 

those not in use to be kept covered. The 
bellows, Fig. 12, is made of leather, over 
which black lining has been pasted. Each 
fold is 1J in. deep. There should be only 
one corner to join ; an inch extra in the 

width will provide for 
the overlap. In mak 
ing the bellows, a 
piece of leather of 

sufficient size, or a 3 

many as may be ne 

cessary, should be 
pasted firmly down on 
to the black lining 
Cut to shape, then 
with a chalk pencil 
rule lines l£- in. apart 
across it from end 
end ; also draw lines, 
from corner to corner, 
making allowance for 
the overlap; damp the 
leathers and fold them 
famvise, and well press, 
so that the creases re¬ 
main. Let them get 


upper part, and mere 
back to remove or replace the frames. 
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Fig. 1.—Camera Complete: Open. Fig. 2.—Camera Closed. Fig. la —Underside of Base Board : A, Cap to Sliding Fra: 

Base Board: Upper Side—A, Cap. Fig. 3 . —Underside of Sliding Frame. 


Fig. 2a.—Sliding Frame of 


ne. 


Inscription to Figures in page 301. 

flg ' Sid ® ? f Base Board : A, Section of Base Board. Fig. 5.—Side of Base Board. Fig. 6 .—Side or Sliding Frame: Width of Rod A in. Fig. 7 , 

of Cam JL ra - F1 ^- 7a.—Brass Strut. Fig. 8 .—Reversing Frame and Focussing Screen. Fig. 9.—Side View of Reversing Frame. Fig. 10. 
ijont of Camera- Fig. 11 .—Dividing Screen. Fig. 12.—Camera Bellows Extended. Fig. 13.—Dark Slide. Fig. 14.— Side of Slide. Fig. 15.—Cap of 

Tvi ^ f ■ Flg '. 16 , ~ Sf ? 11011 ° f Frame - Fig. 17.—Section of Top Frame of Slide. Fig. 18.—Shutter. Fig. 19.—Fire Screen. N.B.—Measurement b in 
uiagrams are given for Whole-Plate Camera. To make Quarter-Plate Camera take one fourth of Principal Measurements given 




at thet(H), and lilt up the screen to insert the | the circular hole in the inner one being a 

dark slides ; but I prefer to reverse this, and little smaller than the outer, e e is lined at 
have the hinges at the bottom ; the focussing the back with i in. wood; a smaller aperture 
gla .33 is more out of th e way than with the in it than in the front piece forms the rebate, 
other arrangement. The position is, however, and covers the groove cut in c c, boxin S in 
optional, c c are small brass strips to retain the pins, b b 3 and to which the narrow ends 

the focussing glass, B, m its place ; a shred of tire bellows are fastened with strips of 
01 cork is placed between the strips and wood, glue, and a few small screws. The 
lass to prevent movement* The tolding bellows, Fig. 12, are fastened to the inside 
inges, a a, bv projecting a little over the of the frame. Fig- 7, in the same manner 
glass, answer the same purpose on the oppo- as near to the front as possible. The disc, a, 
site side. fig. 9 is a side view of thereversing Fig. I0 y is provided with apertures for three 
and focussing frame; the projecting fillet, b, is lenses. This gives an opportunity for using 
tor the purpose of making the frame light- two small lenses for stereo or lantern pic 
tight* o c, the part of the frame that fits in tures, or a larger one for the whole size of 


nearly dry under pressure, then fold on 
the lines drawn from corner to corner 
and diagonals, the leather- being out¬ 
wards ; bend them into the proper shape, 
in glue the overlap edge, and put under pres 

sure, folded until dry* It is now ready 
to be attached to the frame of the camera. 
All the woodwork of the inside of th® 
camera blackened with lampblack ground 
up in thin shellac varnish, all the visible 

outside parts nicely French-polished, and the 

camera is completed. One other important 
matter is the dark slide, Fig. 13* To make 
a good folding dark slide almost more skill 
is required than for any part of the camera 
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Beakers. Bell Metal, and Belts. 
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proper ; but as the American pattern BEAKERS, BELL METAL, AND BELTS, brittle, but tbe casting can be annealed bv 

answers equally well, and is much more george fdwikbox bovvfy heating to redness and quenching in cold 

easily made, we have selected this as a B1 GE0EGE ED " IhSQ * eonxey. wa ter. The gong, when turned to form nmv 

model, and, personally, prefer it, as being „ „ „ then be again heated and allowed to’cool 

less liable to admit light than where hinges Beakers Beer Beeswax Bell Mktal Belts slowly, when it recovers its tone and elas 

have to be dealt with, or cause imperfec- -Benzine. ticity. Gongs to be plated should be treated 

tion3 on the plates by tbe materials used Leakers .— these are tumblers made of as brass, but must not be roughly thrown 
for the hinges—a very common complaint, very thin Bohemian glass for special use in about, as they are brittle enough to be 
Fig. 13 represents one of this class of slide, the laboratory, where small quantities of broken by a sharp blow ° 

It consists of a frame made of £ in. wood, acids and other liquids are employed at high Belts .—Various kinds of belts have been 
B B b, containing two grooves, as shown in temperatures. Tumblers made of ordinary . used from time to time for the" purpose of 
section Fig. 16, very carefully mitred at the glass would soon break in pieces, but these driving machinery, but all must yield the 
corners. Fig. 14 will show a side view of thin glass beakers will bear boiling water palm to leather, for there seems to be 
the same. The groove at the bottom, y, is being poured into them, or will hold acid “nothing like leather” as a material for 
i in. wide, leaving two flanges £ in. each, whilst it is being boiled in them over a gas driving-belts. As it is most important to 
which will take the position of the focussing stove. They are also useful in analysis of have the best belts for driving dynamo 

machinery, the plater should know some- 

tion of the slide ; a a are grooves ^th of operation of precipitation to be observed thing about the choice and care of driving 
an inch wide, m which the shutters work, whilst the operator holds the beaker away bolts. The best belts of all those I have 
Fig. 13, E. Fig.-15 shows the cap of the , from his face, and thus enables him to avoid had to do with are made of raw hide with 
frame outside; Fig. 17 a section of the breathing the deleterious fumes. Glass : seamless joints, manufactured by an Ameri- 
sarae. It will be seen to be constructed of beakers are also easily cleaned by rinsing can firm and sold hv Arps^ T O Anfl™ 

several pieces, a truer fit being obtained in them in clean water. If discoloured, the and Co., 137, Commercial Street London E 

this way; and it is of vital importance that no stains can generally be removed with dilute The joints are made by cementing the lone 
light should find entrance. Just below the nitric, or hydrochloric acids, or with liquid champfered edges of the leather together 
central bar are two light strips of wood, ammonia. They should always be cleaned under pressure. These are sometimes°made 
hig. 17, E, attached with a strip of any and rinsed with clean water after each stronger with a flat leather lace embedded 
flexible material to the bar above ; a small operation or experiment, and placed upside in the leather. The joints are so neatly 

bent wire, F, is passed through the top. of down on a shelf to drain dry. They are made as to present no additional thickness 
the strips, projecting shghtly on one side made m sizes to hold from 1 to 40 or more and very little difference in suppleness from 
into the groove. The effect of this is, when fluid ounces. . . any other part of the belt. The leather is 

a shutter is withdrawn, the spring of the Beer .—Stale beer is used as a lubricant sent out oiled ready for use and therefore 

wire causes the stnp of wood to bar the for scratch-brushes whilst scratch-brushing the belts will retain their suppleness for 
passage of light from the empty groove, and electro-plated or electro-gilt articles. Unless many years whilst working in ordinary tem- 
when it is returned, and the other shutters ; this, or a similar lubricant is used, the brass peratures. Oiled belts take a better grip on 
withdrawn, it closes that side m its turn, of the brush wire gets worn off as fine dust the pulleys than dry belts, and, therefore, 
thus making an efficient light trap. Inside and becomes embedded in the surface of the need not be run so tight as the latter 

the grooves a a a strip of velvet should be plated article, rendering it more or less This lessens the strain on the grain of the 

g ue , as a further protection from adven- brassy in appearance. A tea made of marsh leather and conduces to the long life of the 
titious light. A small L-shaped piece of mallows, and also weak linseed tea has been belt. Dry belts are apt to slip on the pulley, 
stout wire, With a thread on . one end, recommended to those who may object to and the friction on the leather, caused by 
s_ould be screwed into the middle bar, the use of stale beer. slipping, causes it to beat and thus “burns 

Eig-15, at c to turn over the end of the Beeswax .—This substance, collected by the life” out of the belt, 
caps o e s utters, to prevent them being common bees from flowers, is found to be always present a clammy side to the pulley, 
inadvertently drawn out A division of an excellent material for making moulds on In dry situations, such as in an engine-room 
wood, rig. 16, b, «in. thick,, isolates the which to electro deposit copper for electro- or hot workshop, the clammy state of the 
plates from each other, on which are glued types. Mr. A. Watt says of it: “This is a belt should be kept up by giving it a dressing 
strips of wood to il thick, whereon are very useful material for moulding, and may of dubbing and a coat or two of boiled Un¬ 
fastened two small brass buttons, c c, l ig. 13. be applied either i n the form of virgin or seed oil at least once a year. Always choose 
wo smaA pins at the bottom, close to the white wax, or the ordinary commercial a belt wide enough to do the work without 

+uP V n ■ ttBr S r0 »ve, d d, provide tor article —yellow beeswax.” Since this sub- undue tightness. There is economy in 

111 P r0 P^ r register. The stance, however, is very commonly adulter- using moderately wide belts running slightly 

tself may be made of three thick- , ated, it may be useful to know something of slack, as against narrow ones put on as ti^lit 
nesses of veneer, one laid opposite way of its natural characteristics. At the tempera- as they will bear. Bun the flesh side of the 
,? grain and sandwiched between the ture of 32° Fahr. beeswax becomes brittle, leather next the pulley, and the grain side 
j • , w 9 0 prevent warping, glued and at from 80° to 90° it becomes soft and pi as- outside, because experience of the both has 

. n : er -rP re3 ^1“ a .capping of tic, and it melts at about 155° Fahr. Mr. shown that a belt run this way lasts longer 

^“ e ,P ro J ec .\ 1 1 n ? P ar * S- Proctor says : “ It becomes plastic or than one run with the grain side next the 
nf rme c iF f^ 3 fi™! . ^ withdrawal i kneadable at about 85° Fahr., and its be- pulley. It is also the natural bent of the 

?L E H, c i hu : te j ™ thout interfering with haviour while worked between the finger leather. Small belts working light machin- 
m -pi ’ n 13 arranged as in Fig. and thumb is characteristic. A piece the ery run fairly well with butt joints linked 
' , -i T . . ®r be substituted for . size of a pea being worked in the hand with double tee brass links (Green’s patent 

the eoA TM-rtfl 3 * 1 ^- tfi 1 ^ Vie j fends of until tough with the warmth, then placed belt fasteners) inserted in the leather, but 

^ cover ^ Ie upon the thumb and forcibly stroked down .these are apt to tear out if the belt has to 
® t • hey slide. The measure- with the forefinger, curls up, following the i do heavy work. These joints have the ad- 

__ Ko 5 iS t li o ^ 1 1 , *° r a f , camera, finger, and is marked by it with longitudinal vantage of being easily and quickly made.' 

_.. n , enrimn ^in any size. By streaks. Its ordinary adulterants are resin, Sewn lap joints should be used for heavy 

vinrt KTn rtt on art n ’j 113 6 farina, mutton suet, and stearine; though driving-belts. Laced lap joints with the 

with cmnll . one-fourth removed, more ponderous substances, such as plaster laps well thinned down and the laceholes 

ftp framfi nf Fie 7 as e , 1 i 1 A ron t 0 ? an3} ha ve sometimes been detected, punched in diamond-shaped rows do fairly 

—.^ 1 , I if n ^* quarter f the v late White wax is very commonly adulterated well. All lumps accumulating on the pulleys 

r „„j. interfering with the with spermaceti, sometimes to the extent of or the inside faces of the belts should be 

malic a niiortw niain ™ an e ™, s !’^ es - To two-thirds of the latter to one of wax. promptly removed as soon as discovered, as 
it™ >. meraof this pattern, These sophistications, although not neces- they overstrain the belt and cause jerks in 

«,I t '%»***!'eaaurements sarily fatal to the preparation of good the machinery. 

brt^ wtiS* Ll ^ t « r moulds, are certainly objectionable, inas- Benzine .—Chemical symbol C 6 H 

KnflRcipntlu TKn * f ln ‘ 13 niuch as it not mi frequently happpens that . is a thin, limpid, colourless liquid, of agree- 

' i r front is not a wax mould splits or cracks, not alone able odour found in the light oils obtained 

bpinff bpWpr for ™Join» Mm f movement | from cooling too quickly, but owing to the by distillation of coal. It boils af a tem- 

i. • Its toughness. crystal fine mass at 32- Fahr. It is used to 

of th«i ^Tn p+ lirt^^ Tnovllfir an j a ol 0U Afetal.-~I\\e bell metal used in gongs free woodcuts and copper plates from 

and Stand fnr namaw Stand, i3 composed of four parts copper to one of printer’s ink before they can be copied by 

era in Studio, tin. This alloy, when first cast, is very | the electrotype process. 


Belts should 


can 


This 
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Our Guide to Good Things. 
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those accidents that will sometimes 

but which 


although light and small, and they have been 
introduced by tho maker to supply the want of 
such an appliance that has been long felt in every 
branch of mechanical inquiry. 


occur in 
i* in the 


OUK GUIDE TO GOOD THINGS 


engravings of machinorv 

present esse, can bo very easily altered in tho 
wood block * 

The main part of tho machine consists of a 
heavy strongly - constructed central frame or 
body, to which all other parts of tho machine are 
attached, from the bars to which tho horses that 
draw it are yoked to tho fork wheel and accompany- 

gear in the rear* Below tho body is the 
axle, on which tho driving wheels with their 
broad tires and projecting points ure set, being 
self-clean sing and adjustable on the axle, so as to 
suit tho width of tho ridges, which, ns a matter 
of course, is not in all cases the same* 

wheel, by which the potatoes are raised from 
the soil and which enters the soil transversely 
to tho length of the furrow, is flatly conical in 
shape, so as to admit of the forks being set on 
I it at an angle, thus leaving more soil behind the 
machine to work with less power than when 

spread with an 

■ less liable to cover tho potatoes* It is constructed 
| to work with six, eight, or twelve forks, and is 
adjustable forwards or hack, for heavy or light 
soil* To the right of the Patent Bigger is a re¬ 
volving wheel or cratch, which turns the potatoes 

Potato Raiser, manufactured by back when thrown against it, thus pro veil tin 

j Messrs, Powell Brothers and Whitaker, Wrox- them from spreading too far, allowing the soil to 

; ham, appears to be a very valuable addition to fall through first, and entirely protecting them 

the agricultural machinery now in use in this against being covered with dust or light earth. 

country, and although it has not been long in the j This cratch is turned by the force of tho soil 

market it is certainly highly appreciated by j thrown against it from the fork wheel, which 

farmers who have used it, as affording the moans I saves the potatoes from being bruised, 

of lifting potatoes from the soil at from one-half to , Tho gearing, as tho makers explain, is 

three-fifths the cost incurred by the usual mode entirely enclosed, and is of improved construe- 

tho roots by forks, while the potatoes tion, The speed is gained by spur and bevel 

are all cleared and thrown on tho surface of the wheels* so’that the fork spindle is raised above 

ground without injury in the form of bruises and tho main axle to give tho fork wheel the proper 

cuts often caused by bringing the points of tho angle, and allows of a large bevel pinion wheel to 

fork into violent contact with them* It may bo be keyed firmly on tho spindle. Tho bevel wheel 

said that it gained the first prize of the Royal has a bearing on each aide, which ensures an easy 

Agricultural Society of England, awarded at and perfect running gearing. It is fitted with a 

Newcastle, October 4th, 1S87, when exhibited in polo which entirely prevents the machine from 

competition with other machines of the same running askew and cutting through the potatoes 

,class, exhibited by leading manufacturers ; the on one side of the ridge. It is claimed that it is 

gold modal awarded at the AVirral and Birkcn- the only machine that can dig one ridge after 

"head Agricultural Show, September 14th and another without picking all up. A seat, to which 

I have al- 


*’ t 


Patentaes, iroiiwtffocfuTtrj, and dealers generally 
muffed to send prospectuses, hilts , etc *, of their speciali¬ 
ties in tools , machinery, and workshop appliances to the 

Editor of I FORK’ for notice in <l! Ou.r Guide in Good 
Things ” It is desirable that specimens should he sent 
for aamintUim and testing in- alt coxes when this can be 
done without inconvenience. Specimens thus received 
will be returned at the earliest opportunity. It must he 
tiiuJerjtow* that everything which is noticed, is noticed 
Us merits Q>ily t and that , as it is in the power of any 

has a useful article for sale to obtain flumttait of 

it in this department of It'OPK without charge t the 
notices given partake in no way of the nature of adver¬ 
tisements. 


are re* 


ing 


R? 


on 


N* 102788 


one 


The f ork 


77,—The “John Bull” Pocket Gauge* 

The handy little waistcoat pocket companion 

is distinguished by the appellation of 
John Bull ” Tockct Gauge presents a number 
of useful features which should commend it to 
most, if not all, wood and metal workers, and 
especially to engineers and machinists. It is said 
to bo f * the cheapest, best, and most useful ever 
offered to the trade, serving three times the pur- [ 
poses of any other.” That it serves a multiplicity j 
of purposes may be seen t>y inspection of the .j 
annexed illustration, which clearly shows its form 
and the various purposes to which it may be put* 

Its price is 2s. 9d., and on receipt of this amount 
’it will be sent post free to any address in the 
United Kingdom by the manufacturer, Mr* 

George H* Bruce, mechanician, 10, Helena Street, 
Smethwick, near Birmingham. It may be useful 
to our professional readers to add that agents are 
wanted everywhere for its introduction and sale, 
and that for terms of agency a stamp should be 

sent to Mr. Bruce. It is claimed that it can be | of raisin 
used as a rule, a straightedge, a centre gauge, 
two screw-cutting tool gauges, two squares (insido 
and outside), two hexagons (inside and outside), 
and five useful drill and wire gauges* It can 
further be utilised for setting the tools for screw 
cutting, and as an angle gauge for grinding the 
points of drills* The drill and wire gauges* as 
will bo seen from Fig. 1, provide for diameters of 
| in,, ^rin*, fa in*, -gVin., and J in. Its utility as 
a rule, however, is not sufficiently indicated in 
the illustration, for in the subdivisions of the 2-in. 

measure, en¬ 
graved on its 

lower ' mem¬ 
ber, thirty- 
seconds, six- 

t e e n t h s , 

eighths, 
quarters, 
and halves of 
inches are 
shown,where¬ 
as on the 
g^uge itself, 

sixty-fourths 
of an inch are 
indicated 

well. As a 

gauge for 
squares and 
hexagons, it 
may boas well 
to point out 
that the angle* 
auc, affords 

the gauge for 
tho outside of 
a hexagon* 
and the angle, 

Ben, lor the 
inside hexa¬ 
gon , or rather 

for a hexagonal hole cut in any material. In like 
manner, cue forms the test or gauge for an 
inside square, and d e p for an outside square* As 
a straightedge, the bottom of the appliance or 
edge ju*t below the graduated 2 in* measure is 
used* The centre gtiugo and gauges for screw¬ 
cutting will be found in the angular indentations 
on the right and left hand of the drawing. 

The gauges are made of fine steel, tho greatest 
care being used in their manufacture, and every 

gauge sent out is guaranteed to be true. 1 

at the same time, strong and durable. 


which 


11 


i 


2 


mrrTfimm 


m 


T 


ordinary straight wheel, and is 




Fig. I. 


The u John Bull ” Pocket Gauge* 


78. 


Patent Potato Raiser* 


The Tate 


rr 


fr 




ready alluded, 
is attached to 
the pole so 

that the 

driver can re¬ 
gulate the 
depth of the 
share whilst 
at work, and 
to lift it clear 
from any ob- 
struction 


without a se¬ 
cond lever* It 

is provided 

with a simple 

arrangement 

to throw it in 
or out of gear* 

The machine, 

it is said, is 
shorter than 

other* 


as 


an j 

can draw out 

on an ordi¬ 
nary head¬ 
land, and can 
raise from 
three to four 
acres of pota- 

It is made of the best mate- 

fitted 


Fig. 2*—Powell Brothers and Whltakeris Patent Potato Raiser. 


15th, 1837; and four silver medals in 1888, at toes per day* 

the meetings of tho Shropshire Agricultural rial throughout, and the bearings 

Society, the Cheshire Agricultural Society, the with brnss bushes and oil cups, Lastly, the share 

Manchester, Liverpool, and North Lancashire is screwed firmly to the frame, and is without 
Agricultural Society, and the Altrincham Agri- any joint to work loose* The cost of the machine 
cultural Society* is soon saved on a largo farm by tho reduction 

The form and nature of the machine and the of expenses incurred in raising the tubers by 

mode in which it operates is sufficiently shown in hand. 

the accompanying illustration (Fig, 2), in which Whether or no it wall ever become popular 
the only thing to which I can take exception is among English agriculturists remains to he 
They | that tho scut occupied by tho driver apparently I seen; but there is much in it to recommend it to 

proceeds from the left-hand driving wheel, one of I notice* The Editqh- 


aro 
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cast iron plate 12in, square or larger, a light ham¬ 
mer, three chisels, £ in., ^ in* t and { in. in width ; a 
5 in. half-round file, a 6 in. fiat file, and a 4 in. or 5 in. 
square file. 3 mark out my letters, taking care to 
mark the ties that are to be left in; then chop them 
out, using the narrow chisels for the curves, and 
the wide for straight lines. I then rap down the 
burr with a mallet, and file up. The stencils such 
as used by decorators, &c., are very much thinner, 
and can be easily cut with a knife. Any ordinary 
sharp-pointed knife will do, hut one with a fixed 
handle is preferable. lay the plate on apiece of 

smooth, hard w ood or plate gloss ; cut slowly, and 

frequently sharpen your knife. G. S. will see by 
this that there is no need for uny special tools, anil 
an y thing mentioned here can he got or made at any 
tool shop, and the price is a mere trifle, — 11. A. 


SHOP; 


cannot patent an idea; but you can patent a process 
or a machine required to carry one out. You should 
m your case consult a patent agent.—F, C. 

fcliell Rabbit- — A. S. (Elision Eoud\ — The 
specimens of shell rabbit that you send have been 
recently offered for sale in the streets of London at 
Id. each, and are curious from their marked resem¬ 
blance at a little distance to the animal they „ 
intended to imitate. The shell forms the body 

the whelk cleansed, probably by the application 

of a little hydrochloric acid. The head and fore 
leet—there is no tail other than that supplied by the 
lower end of the shell-are made, I should say, of 
putt 3 % to which white lead has been added in order 
to make it harden quickly. The material is applied 
to the point of the shell, and moulded to the shape 
of a rabbits head by the lingers, for on one side of 
uie head of one of the specimens sent you cat; see 
distinctly the impression left by the ridge-aud- 

farrow skin of the thumb. If you look at the inner 
side of the top joint of your own thumb you w ill see 
wbat I mean. The ears are first pinched up into 

one long point, which is divided by a knife, the 

blade being turned first one way and then the 
other to make the ears slope outwards. This as 
far as I can determine, covers the manufacture of 
the shell rabbit in every particular. The fore feet 
are merely two little dabs of the same material 
rounded off in front; they serve to keep the shell 
steady, and prevent it from rolling about. 

. ., , . H A. R, (Edinburffh% — 

A hie with the teeth ground out and polished 
makes as good a burnisher as anything, or good 
tool steel will answer the purpose equally well. 
Beer is a good liquor, or water with a little vinegar. 


A Corner for Those who Want to Talk It, 


* * 


Notice to Correspondents.— fa nftsiwrtxij any of 
the "Questions submitted to Correspondents" or in re - 

/erring to anything that has appearat in 11 Shop," writers 
are requested to refer to the number and jwtfe of number 
of Work in which the subject under consideration 

appeared, <Did to give the limiting of the paragraph to 
which reference is made t and the fafrfakf and place of 
re$idence t or fie nom-de-plnmc, of the writer by whom 
ths question has been asked or to whom a reply has 
been already given. Answers cannot be given to ques¬ 
tions which do not bear on sxibjects that fairly coMte 
within the scope of the Magazine, 

I,— Letters from Correspondents* 


aro 


Designing.— E, S,—An architect may be a de¬ 
signer, but it by no means follows that designers 
are architects. You say you are a cabinet maker, 

serving your time at the trade, and that your 

Jflncy is a little inclined towards designing furni¬ 
ture,'" Before you can design, you should be able to 
draw correctly and with ease, and to- ibis end you 
should attend the school in your neighbourhood 
where evening lessons are given in drawing, and 
study to pass the South Kensington examinations 
and gain your certificates for freehand drawing, 
geometry, etc, etc. It will be useful to you to 
obtain and study a work recently published in two 
volumes, 5s. each, by Messrs, Cassell & Company, 

Limited, entitled “Hand and Eve Tralnim?_ ,J In 


Artistic Domestic metal Work- 

(Huddersfield ) writes: 


Fitter 

Would you be so kind as 
to let me say a few words in * Shop ? 

all the numbers of Work, and I am well pleased 

with It, for it is a great blessing to such as me, and 

I hope it.will long live to do its duty to working 

men in England and clsew f here, as I am sure it will 

do, if working men will only appreciate it. Will 

some reader or Work he so kind as to give a few 

papers on making what I call artistic domestic 

metal work, both for ornament and use* I mean 

such things as fircirons, fenders, coal-boxes, ribs, 

kettle stands, iron stands, and toasting machines 

for toasting bread without holding it in the hand. 
I have a toasting machine which I have made, and 
if it will be of any use to you I will give you a 
desorption of it. It sold for Gs, at a bazaar so you 
may guess it is not a plaything, I cannot make a 
good drawing at it, but I will do the best I can as 
I am not a draughtsman.’ —[Working men, I am 
glad to say, do appreciate Work. There are a few 
who practically tell me that they could manage and 
edit it far better than I do, but when I remember 
that there aro those who think they could have 
fought Waterloo much more judiciously than F.M. 
the Duke of Wellington, and could have knocked 
iSapoleon into a cocked hat into less than half tho 
time the Duke took over it, I rest content under 
the animadversions on my own shortcomings. 
\ou appreciate Work at precisely its right vulue. 
It is not intended absolutely to teach a workman 
his trade, but to help him toa better comprehension 
and appreciation of the work he is doing daily 
rhe young workman and the , 

fail to learn much from it, and a5: whether Skilled 
or unskilled will be helped to the adoption of 
hobby in the prosecution of which he will cer¬ 
tainly find amusement and recreation, and perhaps 
profit as well, m the approaching future: for 1 

have known many a man begin with the practice 
of an art or craft as a hobby, and end by becoming 
a proficient in it, and making a good living out of it. 
By all means send the description and sketch of 
your toasting machine. Work is essentially a 
working mans paper, and as a working man my* 

+ maj l Sa y k hard working man—I wish the 
thoughts of workingmen, whether on paper or in 

the more tangible form of things made and done, 

^V V< i rk, - ng men, and I covet nothing 

w-tter than to be In thorough touch with them. 




4 ■ 


I have taken 


Burnishers for Brass. 


Limited, entitled “Hand and Eye Training.” In 

this work it is sought to encourage the faculty of 

designing in a student from the time that he begins 
to learn drawing* 

Picture Frame Making*—A. E. H. ( Bcrmond- 
scj/X —No trade will be forgotten or neglected, and 
picture-frame making will receive treatment in due 

yourself* wish 

size, and sold at 2d. or 3d.; but such a step^^vouM 

only tend to diminish its largo circulation and 
therefore its utility and influence. 

Tackle Book for Anglers.— Piscator*—P apers 

will certainly he given on the manufacture of 
fishing tackle and gear of all kinds, Some, I think 
I may say, are already iu preparation, but this is all 
?* c gf tell you at present, 

kindly tell me how to make a good tackle book for 
anglers?" The angler fishes for the most part with 
a bait impaled on a hook, worms and maggots of 
various kinds being used for ground fish, and fern 
webs and bluebottle Hies In "dapping 

" ' ’ 'V carry your bait in a tin 

box or a bottle, and it is for the gut and hooks that 

** . - --■ I am not a 

fisherman myself* for I have seldom time for 

thing else but work and Work, but I think I 


J* 


Papier-Machd,—R. W* (Ufanchester) omits to 
name the precise purpose for which he wishes to 
prepare his papier-mache, which makes it less easy 
to advise with precision. There are various wavs 
in which paper may be made to resist water and in¬ 
sects. Pasted papier-muche can, of course, be made 
bent to any angle. The thorough saturation with lin¬ 
seed oil which u undergoes gives it great water-resist¬ 
ing power, and various coatings may be given it— 
the solution of gutta-percha in naphtha with a little 
shellac, recently recommended to Bqfin {page 301), 
would he a good one. Or, a mixture of paper dust 
and black japan might be made, which would have 
the desired qualities, and might be bent whilst yet 
soft. With regard to procuring pauicr-inAchd pulp 
in large quantities, IL W. is referred to Messrs* 
McCollum & Hodgson, Summer Itow, Birmingham* 


I know that many, like v _ 

Work to be made twice or three times its 


course. 




-i * 


Will you 


on say: 


apprentice cannot 


for trout. 


You must of necessity 


Wood Carving in the RoudcL-Mac O'Roney 
(A aim). — Blaster costs will be found the most 
available patterns from which to carve in the 
round, as practice for a beginner; and these are 
to be bought in most towns, though perhaps the 
largest and best stock in Great Britain is at 
Brucchiam’s, Russell Street, Covent Garden, Lou¬ 
don. But M, OUL is strongly advised to practice 
modelling in clay as a means of making prints and 
photographs available for his purpose, and still 
more as a means of embodying any designs of his 
own, which he may wish eventually to 

wood. He will shortly he able to learn all about 
modelling from Work.— M, M. 

Coating Bare Places in Covered ’Wire,— 

V. R. ( Livci'pool ), — The bare places in your 24 
silk-covered wire maybe coated with india-rubber 
cement; but I should prefer covering them with 
silk. Get some soft silk {floss, tram, or woven silk 
will bo best), never mind the colour, providing it 
will lie close to the wire. (Sewing silk is too hard 
and Wiry, and will not cover well.) Fix the wire 
firmly on both sides of the bared spot, and then 
wind the silk around it, taking the thread of silk 
direct from the reel, and passing this round and 
round the wire until covered* Then rub a piece of 
paraffin wax all over the newly covered spot for the 
double purpose of fixing the loose ends, and making 
sure of the insulation*—Gh E, B. 

Batteries for Electric Lighting*— New Be¬ 
ginner (Manchester).—Very little in the way of 
electric lighting can be done by means of primary 
batteries — that is, electric batteries which have 
to be charged with acid to produce a current of 
electricity. The lamp and battery you saw in a 
shop atj Manchester was, probably, a four-cell 
chromic acid battery supplyi 

caudle power lamp. The light from this when 
compared with that from a No, 3 gas burner, or the 
light of a shilling paraffin lamp, is a mere glimmer. 
You would require four such lamps to light h- 
moderate-sized room in a private house. Such 
lamps do fairly well 
for shop windows, 

rooms on summer evenings. It will rake at least 
o-quart Bunsen cells to properly light up a 5 c.p* 
lamp, and the cells will require fresh charges of 
acid every nine or ten hours. I'wilT try lo go 
thoroughly into this subject soon, and give tho 
results to the readers of Work in a separate article- 
—G. E* B. 

Tinning Iron Wire*— H. G* (Liverpool).—Th& 
proper way to secure an even coating of tin is by 
drawing the wire as it comes from the tinning 
bath through a burnished steel die fixed near the 
bath, and kept warm by an atmospheric gas jet 
burning beneath it. The die being exactly gauged 
so that the wire only just passes through, insures an 
even coating, and being burnished gives it a polish. 
The winding arrangement should be far enough 
away to allow tho wire to cool after leaving tn 
die, the hole in the dye is rounded off so 




you really require the tackle book* 


any* 

. . „ , , - _ can 

put you in the way of turning out a good home¬ 
made tackle book. First get an old pocket book 
not too small, and carefully cut away the contents * 
this will give you a cover with a pocket on each 
side, which will be useful for many purposes and 
the stowage of hooks, cleft shot, swivels, etc. For 
the leaves get some parchment —old deeds etc 

come handy for this sort of thing^and cut pieces . 

little smaller than the cover when fully opened 
but enough to fold into two leaves, with a back 

as shown in annexed illustration* about J in. wide. 

There must be two of these pieces for each pair of 

leaves* Sew or stitch them neatly a little within 

the edge, with coloured, black, or white silk 

that the leaves are double. Then cut eight narrow 
slits through each leaf. 

shown,and through 

the four central slits 

pass slips of cardboard, 

tougher 

possiol 




carve in 


so 


II.— Questions Answered by Editor and Staff. 


Saahea.—S ig jta lm a n (Southport). 

The best way to find the exact sizes of the sashes 

S^enhouse :ia to erect the framing 
££ et ,p e sizes from the openings, as any I or some 
-Vf scantlings of the wood used in the material, if 
naming will cause an appreciable difference IF drawn* 

dpqorivfr’ L WOO u * 3 .°f *-he sizes given in the them in the centre by 

? f? 3 7 ti n ‘ AVld - e - ; thos ® foT the ^or end are end ™ay be easily 

; J\T 11 r ? 0 ^ 13 made as shown in Fi K § passed under tho 

wide^The.if 4 ’ M , in - f Ion 6- and 6 ft. 2 in! Parchment through 
™ w’« S!~l the , J ower ends draw a square, then that from which it has 

T W ?S?« fl‘'y across it from cornerto corner, issued. One slip is 

* i ri 1 ^ ^ u 1 “ e level, whichis the angle of 45de^s * shown outside the slit 

As to Om sfzp r nF S t^i ar ^’ and dove ‘ai J cd ns described’ I i" th e illustration to 
door^ theort!making: of the sashes and passed through a coil 

manner, detailed instructions for which wouW 

occupy several Papers. As to the kind of ^=T 

in the roof could be 21 oz. The^tzefof t i .2 ™ 4 

lar sashes in the ends of the house you had better 

fu!l size on a board or make a thin w 00 deTmould 

the sashes, with the exception of those of the roof 
should be made i in, less than the given sizes S 
will save trouble in fitting them, and facilitatetheir 
easy removal when taking the house do w -G L B 

StencilA-G. S. (West Ham) means tL stencil 

^« c S n ‘ n ^ orm him that I used to cut a 

^? th ? rn farmer8 and hop dealers, 
and the on !y tools I used were as followsA smooth 




c, as 
and secure 






i 
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f 
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Dg current to a iive- 




> 




of gut with hooks 
attached, and then put 
again through the slit 
from which it has been 
withdrawn* 


attractive advertisements 
or glimmer lamps for small 


'IK 


, . . . _ A small disc of cork, rather less than 

& in. in thickness, should he sewn to the outer 

corners of each leaf to keep the leaves fairly apart 

the leaves should then be sewn Into the pocket- 

book cover along each crease that has been folded 
to form the back. 

Celluloid.-.!. P. (Glasnow )The British Xylon¬ 
ite Company, Limited, 12+. High Street, Homerton, 
London, E, f are makers of this,—P. W. S* 

„ , Saf f 3 , and Safe Doors. - F. G. (Brighton). — 
Thanks for the extract you forwarded.—E d. 

Deal 


ifll 




3lEM of Drawlngs* —G . C. (Drayton Park). 
submit ^Ed" 118 me the designs you wish to 

Glass Printing*-C* D* (Bethnal Green), 


By 




You 


not to 


'll * 1 
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cut the wire. I expect that IT, G. .would hardly Frodl Wosfhmx 1R3, Great Dover Strccfc, holds the 

think it worth his while to go to the expense of a largest and best stock of bnmljons suitable for your 

steel die, so I will first suggest something that I purpose. You cun obtain iuiv quantity from him, 
think will answer very well, ut any rate far hotter but of course you cannot expect wholesale prices 

than the corks. Take a l in, gas socket and two for small f man titles. Owing lo Llio enormous dnsu- 

plUffS for same; drill a hole through each side of the lation of WdriCb wo ro lo (jivhh very Hourly ihruo 

socket* say jj of an inch diameter, or larger, file off | weeks before publication.—1J* A, 
the rough burr on the inside, and trim up the out¬ 
side a bit smooth, in case the wire should rub 
against it ; screw one of the plugs into the socket, 
about two threads only, then hold the socket in a 
vie© by means of the square on the plug, and pack it 
tightly with good tow or finely d re©#ed hemp. When 
packed os tight as you can got it, screw in the other 
plug a few threads, and the bottom one a little 
more, then draw your wire through this instead of 
the corks. You might use two of these arrang 
meats. If so, I should, grease all the packing of tl 
first one with tallow. I think this plan will 

ry purpose, and shall be glad to know if it is of 
service to you.—P.S* The top plug is to adjust the 

E ressure on the packing, as you find it necessary.— 

U L. 


Short belts uro u mistake* Asa Inst resource, use 
u leal her covered pulley, or employ a hinder or 
tightening pulley lo the stuck side of the belt.—J, 

MUHICJAN " (I)uh- 

preparing an urtielo 

f Work, 

Dulcimer, —T. (I li. i ftinni ttffhfnn).— Kindly read 
the above, which answers the question# you are 
good enough to pul. 

Prints Transferred tq Wood,—J. G. (Man* 
chv&tt t)- — Wit bout precise knowledge of the nature 
of the process used to produce the prim# you 
mention, i should May, a# far as my experience of 
lithographic and copperplate printing guns, that it 
would be quite possible lo print them upon wood 

front stone from transfer# previously made from 
copper plates* The wood (sycamore or maple) 
having been procured of ilu even thinness lhrough¬ 
est, and also pinned very smoothly, the Hamper 
of the lithographic press should bp net to noil lliu 
unbalance of the wood, and in nulling the iin- 

nrmuon tho milling down and lining up of the 

lover should be carefully manipulated to obviate 
breaking the atone. Articles bearing views of the 
particular locality arc bust known n! tho more fre* 
tpicuted seaside resort#, where' they furnish an 
inducement fur the unlucky visitor to part with his 

spare cash in the pure I mac of them ils mementoes 
or presents for his womankind. Imitations also am 
sold, which uro simply prink* mounted upon wood 
and varnished, ant! for must purposes they are as 
good as the real thing. If you do not possess a 
111 hogruphic press, perhaps von may appreciate tho 

counterfeit as quite within the limit of your powers, 
-J. Jl. M, 


Dulcimer for Homo Uae.- 

Itn) —Ari experienced hand is 
on Dulcimer* for Urn renders o 


1 * 


Work Bouob,—1>. Ik (PcrDtJi—Yea, the subject 
will be t routed, and in duo course. I hope to place 
before readers of Work designs and instruct! un© 
for malting a bunch, both to contain tools and work 
at Meanwhile, it may interest you to know that 
an article describing tho construction of a small 
folding bench is in hand* 
destroying tho kitchen table 


Your scoldings for 

_ may speedily he 

stopped by your putting a hoard on tup of it, in 

other words, have a wood cover, and work on it,—* 
D, A. 


o- 


io 


answer 


Polishing Bookcase,—AMATKt m (Openshawl 
You will find it 

mahogany colour; 


e vc 


easy to slain your bookcase a 

, ... * ] but being inexperienced In 

staining il ls very doubtful if you would be able lo 

match the colour to that of the existing furniture. 

If you are inclined to try you must first stain and 

then polish, I hardly think it would be worth your 

while to French polish, and probably you would 

get a bettor result by varnishing. Between stain¬ 
ing and polishing or varnishing apply a coat ol"aisie. 

If you decide on French polishing proceed in the 
usual way,— 1 ). A. 


Printing,— T. S, B* (Shrewsbury).— Blanket, fine 
cloth, linen, thin oilcloth, glazed board, or paper, 
may be used for covering the cylinder of a printing 
machine, and each possesses advantage© (or dis¬ 
advantages) according to tho materials lobe dealt 
with ana the quality of work to be produced. For 
rough work, newspapers or broadsides, or where 
the type is old, it is advisable to use a blanket; but 
if good work is required, the harder the cylinder is 
packed the better will be the effect, in tho hands of 

a skilled workman-—J. F, W, 


Step Flashing.- A. B, (Barktntf)—Ta set this 
out proceed as follows Cut your stuff the length 

required, tho width will depend upon how much is 

Laying on Picture Frame Gold. —Jumbo to lap on the slates. Wee sketch, which shows the 
(For*),—»Proceed as in answer to II, N. (see page 1 marking out of a 

333), and when thoroughly dry with a camel hair 3ft, long 12 in* wide ■ 
brush, apply good mastic varnish with care, that no line, a, down the centre, 
dust gels upon it during drying; probably cost draw a second line, rt, 

7s, 6d., if you do not waste the gold, and you have 2i In* from a, and a third 
all the tools.— G. H. hno between the two 

Gladstone Bags.—J umbo (For*).—I have done £J n - from D. Now obtain 

the same myself, and found best Berlin black evenly Jr® b evL ;i of tho roof— 
laid on with a good painter's sash toolronovatc them that is, tho angle formed 

well; but if you also give it a couple of coats of f svo ot the 

French polish, and good vegetable black well roof; take a rule and lay 

mixed, this answers admirably,—G. R. ° t ne ari y edgeways on tho 

Book-case.— Alpha and P. M. M. {Epsom)*— Li fi o 1 l ,7' h 11 

You will have noticed that a good form of book- -ohJt i in' uio *bi-iek«• k" 

S;™ « ivcn N °- 15 - 231- Others will ffi 3 iiU ^ve you lUo 

t a * m n nr if m , _ i bcvoltomarkoirthefiash- 

Index to Work.--P. M. M. flF/wom)*—Indexes ing with* Before mark- 

will bo furnished tor Work. I agree with you ing these, however, set off 
when you say I think no one intending to buv linos, k b\ from the edge 
tho Magazine would object to pay for an index if of the stuff to liner, 1 in 
you thought well to issue one."* apart. 

Photographic Exposure Tables, — W. P. J. brickwork arc J in. from 
(Abevy s twit shall be very happy to see your top of brick to top of 
tables, as of course till I liave had an opportunity bnck; but the flashing 
of testing them no definite opinion can be expressed, laying in a slanting direc- 
Giad to hear you like Work. tion, requires to bo 

marked an inch more — 
that is, supposing the roof 
is a square mitre, or 1)0 de¬ 
grees of angle. Now lay 
tho bevel on Hno it, and 
markoffthediagonal lines; 
now cut lh© straight lines 
a© far as lino c, and tho 
diagonal ones only as far 
a© n. This gives \ an inch 
to turn back into the 

i oints. I presume A, li, 

mows how to Ax, unci 

trust this will give him the information he wants. 
If not dear on the subject, write again.—li. A. 


S icco 
raw 


Cylinder to Geneva Watch* etc, — Watch¬ 
maker {Stoke). “ To put in a cylinder see instruc- 
lions given to COUNTRY YYatuIijouukr. on page 

tools required, a pair of turns, conical pivot 

lilt 1 and burnisher, graver* and gauges, bow and 
ferrule, wax fur ferrules, half resin and half 
beeswax. To solder, make a close fitting and 
clean joint, use very little solder, and use pow¬ 
dered borax for flux for all hard soldering joint© ; 
IkhI out or let it stand a lime in a solution of 
sulphuric acid, 1 part to l!l parts of water, then 
polish off. To make silver solder, melt together 2 
part© silver and 1 part brass wire; or n very cusy- 
rumilng solder, but not ho strong* may be made 

from equal part# of silver and lin, melt the silver 
first. Gold solder, 18 carat gold. VI parts; silver, 
U parts; brass wire, 1 part; for lower qualities of 
gold articles use llio same stmulnrd ns the article 
Lol>e soldered, adiUng the same proportion of silver 
and brass. ! tdiould strongly recommend all wutch 
atnl clock jobbers, professiaiui] or nmalcur, to get 

DHL ton's Watch and Clock Maker'* Jiaiuibouk. 
Dielionury, and Guide,"' price a#„ containing 381 
page# of useful mailer reliding to nearly every¬ 
thing in the trade, with a host of illustration© of 
tools, etc.—A. H. G. 


Tho 


joint# in 
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Bookcases* — 3. A, (Howerton). — In No, 15 of 
work you will find some instructions on book- 
shelve©, which will no doubt, be useful to you. An 
article in the artistic furniture series of paper© will 
also shortly appear, describing tho construction of 
a bookcase. As the design for thi© is for an 

closed bookcase" — i.e., one with cupboards, it ia 
probably just what you want,—D. A. 

Bureau Bedstead.—H, G.—An article describing 
and illustrating the construction of a- cupboard bed¬ 
stead, will appear very shortly. You will find it 
very useful—D. A. 

Stand for Oyermantel.-C. S. (2MffAfoa).^The 

overmantel, when supported in the way you pro¬ 
pose for yours, will virtually form the back 
npper portion of a cabinet. An article descriptive 
I a cabinet is in the list of subjects to be treated in 
the series ‘Artistic Furniture, of which the over¬ 
mantel was the first. Thanks for good wishes — 
D. A. 

Model Beam Engine.—A. Y. (Leeds).—As your 

gmp la only 2 in. stroke by U ia. boro. I should 
not advise you to try to make it condensing. You 
might do so no doubt, but a little engine of tills 
size ought to run fast, and pumps wiil not work 
well unless they go slowly. A turbine runs fast 
neciui&c the water runs through continuously ; but 
in an ordinary pump the water has to be set in 
motion nnd brought to rest at every stroke. Take a 
glass syringe, and, putting tho spout in water, draw 
up the plunger suddenly. You will see the water 
does not follow immediately, but seems to think 
aDoutit, and then comes unwillingly, only half filling 
the barrel. Draw up slowly, anifyou get the barrel 
run. Draw up suddenly, and as suddenly press 
down the piston, and you get no water at all, be- 
cause the piston comes down before the water has 

?Sji “ mc move. You will gain no power by 
adding a condenser to such a little thing, beeauso 

. j power gained by the vacuum will be ex- 

Et™ = 7 , orldn K the air-pump. If you must 

condensing engine, have 

V5 - h X ? 11 so » fly-wheel of large 

viSnit!^. don t let it run over about sixty re- 

P er pdnute. \ on could probably make 

J u t *1 vv on Id Snl ype to* 5 . 1 ® 1, soon ono made so, 

? ot ex Pend trouble on such material. I 

edylee you to makeahigh pressure engino 

SVeaenT-rl loftve the «*rf«wr B far 

L. (Portland Place ).— 

0tl Biibject have been 

•rrangta lor, and will appear in due course. Mr, 


Bookbinding 


J* T. IL (hirerness). —Paper© on 
bookbinding in the orthodox way will appear shortly* 

and from these you will leuni howto make the nice 
round buck and si might cd^e that we acc 011 all* 
bouka, from tins jirofcsaional binder. 




en- 


Wire*thread Fret Saw.—J. T, IT, (7nrrrness). 

—I cun only repeat that the wire-thread fret saw i© 
not yet on aide in this country. Asaoonasit ia 30 1 
shull bo told of it, and will mention the fact in 
Shop,'* 

Bird Stuffing, etc. — W. T. (Maybolel 
tlcrmy will not be forgotten, but! can say no more 
Until thi# at present. 

Kaleidoscope. — Pica (Old Brampton). — Tho 

first purl, of tiie description of the new kaleidoscope 
ia in my hand#, and will soon sec the light. 

Farkoslne.“ J. 11 {CXron). — Parkesine, xjdonite, 
*r celluloid arc identical, and arc made from nitro- 
eelluloic ICjg ITu UjfNUAl more commonly known 
aspyroxilinc or “gun cotton,'* which ia cotton or 
other celluloid substance treated with nitro-sul- 
pliuHc acid which render# it soluble in various 

agents, such as alcohol and other hyd 
Itii or without camphor oil#, and in some 

This interesting substance 
wu# discovered by Mr. Alexander Parkes, of Bir- 
tninghani, who, more than forty years ago, being 
impressed with the necessity for the introduction of 
a substance to take l lie place of certain natural pro¬ 
duction#* such u# ivory, tortoiseshell etc., set him¬ 
self to discovery such n substitute, and with this 
end in view, made many thousands of experi¬ 
ment#, till at length his ardent search was rewarded 
by the "epoch-making" discovery that by com* 
bitting trim cotton with various other substance© he 
could produce such an article as he had been #0 long 

in quest of. 3n 1855 Darke# took out the first patent, 

but, being at that time engaged with the firm of 
Elkington, Mason, te Co.* he was unable to fdvo 
hi© unremitting attention to the subject, and m it 

■wo© not till the London Exhibition of 1862 that ho 
succeeded in gaining much attention to hia product* 

Though the specimens thcro exhibited were made 
in a rough manner by himself without the suitable 
appliance used in the various trades, ho received 
the silver medal By the time* however, of Ihe 
Pari# Exhibition, 1867 , tho matter had mudo ©itch 
progress that hi# exhibit was judged one of the 
most remarkable specialities shown. Up to this 
time no name had boon given to the new product, 
and in honour of the invention one of the French 

On his return the 
Company, Limited, was formed, into 
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Mahogany Top.— T. R. H. (Bfomuiifthrm).— No 
doubt th© sweating, a© it i© technically called, of 
your table is owing to your having used too much 
oil. You seem to have saturated the wood with 
this. Only a small quantity of oil is required well 
rubbed in* In fact a# you ©com to have an idea 
that a largo quantity J# needed perhap* the best 
way of conveying to you what is wanted is to m\y 
that rubbing wiLh an oiled rag is 'almost sufficient. 
This, you will see, i# very different from a good 
coat of oil every night for a week, by which ono 
may infer that the wood has been saturated. You 
must have misunderstood your French polishing 
friend, as no practical polisher would recommend 
such a procedure a© you have adopted. All you 
can do now is to let the oil sweat out, and if you 
keep on rubbing with a dry rag;daily you will 
soon have a good surface* winch though not ©0 
brilliant as French polish will withstand heat from 
plates, dishes, etc. Tho more you mb tho better 
tho polish, and j-oti will not require to use was 
polish, as by the lime your table is done it will bo 
1 oil" polished, and quite ils brilliant a# if 3*011 had 

used wax. Work Is seldom oiled before waxing, 
A simple refrigerator will appear in "Shop 11 very 

Much obliged by your kindly remarks 
about the articles by Ojpifkk, and your good wishes 
for Work.—LI A. 


u 


o 




en 


chemical 
carbons w 

case#, gums and resins* 


ro- 


sliortly. 


Saw Belts Slipping,—“A Reader" (Skinton). 

—As a temporary expedient, a little powdered resin 
will assist the adhesion of a belt But belts are 
very apt to ©lip on circular saw pulleys, because llio 
pulleys being email tho arc of the circle embraced 
by the belt is email 


Hetico they require frequent 
tightening. Do not let the belts become dry, but 
preserve their suppleness with castor oil Belts 
Inclined or horizaiAdL drive better thud vertical 
ones. Long belts drive better thun short ones, and 
short one© require to Ijp Mghter than long ones* 

* 
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paper# called it 11 Dark chi no, 
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to leave no pocket for air inside. Put the delivery 
valve on the high eat point, then the air will be 
driven out first. I have seen many sections of feed¬ 
pumps in different papers I feel convinced would 
give endless trouble, if they worked at all. When 
you have made this pump, make a l£-in* cylinder* 
engine and apply it to that. It will keep it well sup¬ 
plied, You ask, secondly, howto make a steam gauge. 
Models of the sine of yours arc not usually furnished 
with one, and it would he difficult to make one 
small enough of the ordinary description, and if you 
could succeed it would probably b 

three times as much as the boiler I Fig. 2 shows a 
kind of steam gunge I 
made with some bits of 

J-in* glass tube, a very 
little mercury, and a bed¬ 
room candle, when a hoy 
of seventeen. A,the tube* 
held in the candle and 
gradually bent as seen; 
the upper end was sealed 
with a blowpipe made 
with another bit of lube, 
partly closed by being 
held in the Ilame* The 
bent end is slightly en¬ 
larged to take a short 
length of India-rubber 
tubing, which will do to 
make the connection at 
low pressures, especially 
as you cun easily renew 
f it swells* ii is a bit 
of board to which tube 
is wired, and on which 
divisions tire marked. 

A very small quantity of -pi**. % 

mercury is introduced, 
as shown; by warming Gauge for Model Engine* 

the lube and then hold¬ 
ing the mouth in the mercury you can make it suck 
it in. When the mercury stands at a conve¬ 
nient height, c c, make the mark c on theboartluflcr 
first making sure the tube is cool ■ then mark at d 
the end of the hole in the tube. Now 

atmospheric pressure, say 15 lbs. above vacuum. 
Halve C, l>* and you get E, which will be 30 Ilia* from 
vacuum, or 15 lbs. per square inch. Probably that 
is as much as your boiler should carry, but you cun 

continue the subdivision, halving is, D ut f, and 
marking there 30 lbs* above the atmosphere, etc., 
etc*—F, A. M. 


which the inventor threw his patents and took com¬ 
mon lot with the other shareholders* The specula¬ 
tion was not* however* a financial success ; and its 
collapse left poor Parkes minus his outlay of money 
and his patent rights, and with nothing but the 
medals he bad gained in London and Paris, and the 
satisfaction of knowing that he had been the dis¬ 
coverer of what is admittedly one of the most im¬ 
portant substances applicable to the arts and manu¬ 
factures ever discovered. A second company 
followed the first; and this latter was succeeded 
by the present British Xylonite Company in 
England* while the Celluloid Company flourishes 
in America, About ten years ago* Mr* Henry 
Parkes, who has been associated with his brother 
in most of the latter s inventions, took out some im¬ 
portant patents, and founded at Birmingham the 
British Celluloid Company/' but I am not informed 
as to its success or otherwise* Of course, the details 
of the manufacture vary according to the purpose 
to which the product is to be applied, and by proper 
manipulation (mainly by variation of the solvent used 
and any amount of pressure applied) any required 
degree of hardness or flexibility can be secured* It 
can be made, for instance, as hard as ivory, or in so 
soft a condition os to be capable of being spread 
in layers over textile fabrics, much in the same way 
as paint is used* The product is waterproof, acid- 
proof, and airproof, and may be made, if not fire¬ 
proof, at least* non-inflammable. It can he worked 
in the liquid* plastic, or solid state. It can be 
pressed and stamped* planed, turned, sawn, carved, 
woven into fabrics, and, as first seen, applied as a 

varnish* It can be made transparent or opaque, and 

of any desired colour. I shall be glad to send any 
further information at my command on learning 
your precise requirements; but I have no doubt a 
letter addressed Messrs. Alexander and Henry 
Parkes, Inventors of Celluloid, Birmingham, would 
reach the inventor himself, who would be able to 
advise you fully* — It. W. 8 * 

enlarging Camera,—F. C. {Trefcehari}. — I do 
not know what process you refer to. There are 
many ways of making crayon enlargements, the 
easiest of which ia to make an enlargement on 
bromide paper, and work it up with crayons. This 
process is mostly worked in black or sepia; but if 
yon want to use coloured crayons, then you must 
develop the image faintly on the paper* so that the 
black tone may not spoil the colouring. Of course, 
it requires considerable artistic skill to work up a 
crayon enlargement and keep the likeness ; and* 

skill* the result of your 
e disappointment. If you care to try 
the experiment, you can make an enlargement on 
Eastman’s A paper, develop well out, then soak in 
castor oil until quite transparent, and colour from 
behind as in crystoleum, Use oil colours, a very 

f jood effect can he got this way with care. The 
eng you mention would do quite as well for enlarg¬ 
ing from Opiate negatives.-Ck Le B. 

Advertise merit Pages. — Graham {Perth). — 
Kindly see reply to Ad Fimem, in No, Ilk page 253. 

Pump and Pressure Gauge for Model 
Engine*—W. N P {Birmingham ).—If the boiler of 

your engine is only 7 in* long by 3 in* diameter, the 
Teed pump will be very tiny* and will very likely 
coBt you as much trduble as to make the whole 
engine* You might make it l in. diameter and Hn. 
stroke* I once had one, that worked, of i in* 
diameter and about i in, stroke* It is useless to 
* 1 fiddle " over such a little thing* nevertheless I 
send a sketch of mine used with a 1 -in* cylinder* 
24il stroke. Fig* I : a ia the body, screwed olid then 


Trade Notes And Memoranda. 


In 1802—the anniversary of the discovery of 
Amcrica-the United States will hold a Worlds 
Exhibition, Workers should prepare. 

A discovery has been made in America, of a 
chemical compound from which light, heat, and 
power are obtainable at small cost* 

Germany ia going ahead in a movement to 

explore the submarine flora and fauna of the ocean. 

Attention is first to be directed to the east coast of 
Greenland, 


c worth two or 


IMPORTANT PRIZE COMPETITION. 


D 


K i 
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The Editor of Work has the pleasure to offer 
his readers Prizes to the value of 

THREE GUINEAS, 

to be distributed for Competition for Designs for 
a email Bookcase, to contain the Volumes of 

CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY, 

First Prize 

Second Prize 

Third Prize ... Half a Guinea, 

Tull particulars of the Scheme will be found 

in WORK 2s r o , 17, page 254* 


a 


One Guinea and a Half* 
One Guinea* 


V ■ I 


■ ■■I 
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Mercurial Steam 


WORK 


ia public bed at La firVt. Sawn ye, F^idfrate JTUl t London* rtt 

o'clock fVt T)t lYrducfutait motinny.and ehuitld be obtainable every* 
tchcre thro tty hit tit the United hioydum un Friday at the 


c represents 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION* 

3 monrliii, frcehjr pout 

d iiimulix, „ 

Vi nmiuliB, „ 

PoMril Onktirt nr F<mt Onico Orders imynlil ?m the General 
Fuat. Oilke, Lomluii t iu Cahsxll and Company, Limited* 


le, &L 

.. 3a, 3d. 
*. On, Bit. 


* a 


-* m 


9 m 


■ * 


Tkhms ron Tint Inbkutiqn of Aiivkmtihkmrntb in each 

W li hK l.¥ ItibCK. 


unless you p« 

labours will b 
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Damp Floor In Fowl House*—T. G* L. — Fowl 
houses will be dealt with if opportunity oilers* and 
the subject is in demand. It ia a difficult matl it to 
dedermine* will tout seeing the place, why the floor 
of your house is always damp* although the roof 
is perfectly water-tight. Perhaps as good a plan 
as any to overcome this drawback would be to dig 
out the earth to the depth of 12 in. or 18in,, and fill 
up with brickbats and coarse gravel, with fine 
gravel and cinder ashes on the top. This would 
afford means of drainage if the soil is naturally 
damp* Give your fowls plenty of old lime if you 
can get it. Calcined oyster shells, beaten to frag¬ 
ments, and sand, especially sea sand, are also useful 

Basket Making.—J. T. II. (Jiit*erness)* — Yea, 
instructions will be given on basket making; hut I 
have not yet succeeded in getting hold of a literary 
basket maker who can write on Ids trade. 
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One Pnjro - - * 

Hiilf Pfitfi- - - * * 

Uuurtcr Priffo 
Higlilh nf it Pngn 
Om -Sixo i nth iif a Frtgo * 
lu Column* per iticb 

Prominent Petitions, or a eerie* of inicrttons, 

by armi i0£tr ru t, 

Small prepntd Advertisements, such ab Sluiittfons Wspted, 
ExrlirmKiV’Cc., Twenty VVutlIh ur lee*, Oimj Shilling, anil Oue 
IVuuy tier Wurd t*tr*iloVer Twenty* 

*** Advertipements. should rent’h the Office fourteen 

diiya m udvnuci) of lbe date of issue. 


SALE. 


Cyclists.—Use u Graphine ” on your chains ; no greas*, 

will not hold dust ; £ stamps, free.—W olff and Son* 

Falcon Pencil Works, Battersea* S*W. [m 

Fits all 

T. Rawsom* Heaton 

(2R 


HI.— Questions Submitted to Correspondents. 


Hats Made Easy, Braces made perfect. 

sizes, hats or braces* £ stamps* 

Lane, Stockport, 

Ypar Namo* Sir?— A complete Font of Rubber 

Type, consisting of two alphabets, with box, ink, pad, and 
holder* post free, is. 6d. ; extra alphabet*, fid, per set.— 

E. C, Fkestjudge, Manufacturer* Cumberland Sin-et, 
Bristol* [5 R 

The H Era ’* Pocket Printer, Regd-, print* any¬ 
thing; supersedes stencils ; postfree, is. 6d*— F, lie w DITCH, 

Waldo Road, Kcnsal Green, London. 

Cabinet Portraits from any photograph. Six sent 

post free for 35, 6d* Original returned uninjured*—H knrV 

Bros., The Spot Studio, Derby. [14 R 

, _ _ Moulders' Pattern Making Tools. — E. It. I Unbleached Violin Strings — Yellow but dmaMe. 

ng:. L —Force Pump and Eccentric for Model (Halifax) would bo glad if some reader would, Six f or , 2 stamp*. Tone perfect: strength marvellous.— 

Engine. through the agency of your paper, Wokk give him CRAViW 39i j ara3 ; ca Road, S.E. [ 15 R 

a list of tools that are used, and the cost of each, in Waterproo f jLlquid Glue.-The New Glue Com- 

■Oft soldered into B, the valve-box • C! the uluneer I m0U CrS pa T a pany, bhipley, Yorkshire, manufacture ihe New “Water 

with an eye—the eoccntric rod is' first fitted, and Walking Stick.— G. W. M* {Westboitme Turk) Gluc* r> linsj, 6cL and is*; by post, 8d. and ifid. ; or all 
then the eye in soldered in ; D, the gland with milled writes any render of Work give me the ironmongers. * t [t6n 

ri m *for sere wi n g up wi th fin gers ;k* the deli very pine of a London turner who would supply mo ** Water Glue," for cabinet makers* joiners, yacht 

is also screwed anti soldered in j Fisthe suction,and a lignum vitne walking stick f ailc ] canoc builders, all amateur and domesiic use. Liquid 

receives an india-rubber tube ; o ia the cap screwed Blue Prints, — Photo (CArofcr) writes : — “ I thoroughly damp proof and waterproof 

, soft thread: italso netsins a pet have been much pleased with the instructions for Powerful Miniature Shocking Coll and 
% released to let out air. Ihe preparing the sensitised paper for taking blue I Battery.— Carried in waistcoat pocket. Crmplete In- 

Y-UnSiAM aruiea first, with ^three sjzea of drills* prints, and have succeeded in taking soino fine! stmetions for making, gd*— Eeldajr, as* Livingitonc Road, 

* ?vf lze not less than the diameter of copies* There is* I believe, a process for taking I Bath. 

? SJ ^ e11 the small valve on the end of copies of engineering tracings* giving a black line 

wii** s ?* can push it up the on a white ground, the bath being gallic acid. 

while tho box is running Would any Tcadcr of Work kindly give me the 

t | ie .valve must fit mixture and the proportion for preparing thesensi- 

keep it straight, and when Used paper for this process l ,f 
ground. It is to be filed with three sides, to form 

passages for the water. Then turn the little stem 
above the valve and cut it off. Now fit the upper 
valve jn the same way, making tlie guide come 
within i t in* of the top of the lower valve* so as to 
limit Its lift. It should, lift about ono-eighth its 
diameter* Similarly the cap screws down to within 
*bout A in. of the upper valve. The most import¬ 
ant thing m these little pumps* as in large ones* is 


Insurance of Workman's Tools*—J* K. {Or- 
ford) w'ritcs: 


I am writing to ask you whether 
you could tell me (a journeyman cabinet maker), or 
find out through Work* if there is an insurance 
office anywhere to insure tools kept at a workshop* 
I have tried to insure my tools in other offices* but 
have failed* I hope this is not out of the range of 
your column for 4 Shop* 


«4 


P IM 


Tools*—G. P. (Edf/elcy) writes : 
would be glad to be advised what tools (carpenter¬ 
ing) to get to commence, so as not to get too many* 
nor go to great expense* and where best can be got 
at lowest cost- say* for building greenhouse, elc*” 


44 


An Amateur 


[ok 


5, 


i 17 R 


[i S 


Patterns.— TOO Fretwork, loo Repouss^, too Turning, 
300 Stencils, is. each parcel. Catalogue* 700 Engravings, 

3d.—C ollins* SummerJay*! Place, L.ath. 

large* working si^e, ready for cutting, 5 5 - 
Samplcs post free. ia cut Stencils, Collins, Smn- 
merlay's Place* Hath. 

Dancer's Micra-Pbotos,—Sample and l^t* 500, post 

8a* Hey wood Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 


Its 


Stencils 


IOO 


[3 s 


Finishing Brass*— S* H. D. (Neivtovm) writes 

Could any brother reader of this valuable paper 
inform me as to what method is pursued to jp 
that finish on brass work so that when it Is banal 
it does not tarnish I ' 1 

Removing Ink Stains. 

cester) writes: 

to remove ink stains l 


<4 


ut 


free* is. ad. 


(49 


ed 


Genuine Receipts*- Ebony n cil^ ■ 1 . I* 

Enamel Faint, stand hot water; Concentrated Liquid 
Dryers* is, id* each, three for as. id*—B igwav, Wbiteneidi 

Manchester* 


Littleton { Wor- 
Will a reader kindly say how beet 
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Work—August 24 t 1889.] 
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For all Workers in Metals* also Joiners, 

Wood Carvers, etc. 
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LENSES, SHUTTERS, TRIPODS, 4c. 

HUMPHRIES’ CAMERAS, 1889. 




HOLD THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN THIS COUNTRY. 

PRIZE MEDAL, City Guilds Technical Schools 

Health Exhibition, South Kensington, 1884, 

for Excellence of Machines and Tools. 
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THE DRAYTON. 
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compact. ■ 




U) ® 


Every 


movement be^t workmanship. Highly 

Illustrated lasts free* — 

W. H. HUMPHRIES, Photographic Apparatus 

Manufacturer, n6, Highbury Hill. London. N, 
Factory, 70, Elfort Road, Drayton Park, N. 
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Our Saws, made from Extra Cast 
Steel, specially for the purpose, tern.' 
pered and ground by machinery, 

acccunueTy tapered from tooth to 

back, and from heel to point, will 
work easy, with least possible 

OUR FAMOUS 
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3 NO I 

j ? k. 


XV 

If you have an idea for an invention FAT? NT jt fur a trifling cost. 

Particulars and F.-iui 1 ■ Iik-t true, 

RAYNOR & CASSELL. Patent Agents* 

17 CHANCERY LANE. LONDON. E,C 
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Mr. J. B, CARNE, Station NLiEter L*B. A: S. C*Ry. p 
Clapbam Junction Station, S.W., writes: — 
dtr*vtd great benefit Jrom wearing' y#ur 
pathu Belt, 77 « Lutnba^o and paint ir* 
have bath ceased. 
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Electro 
my ^atJt 
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All Carriage Free, 
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Our Tools cannot be 

excelled. 

See Quality, also Price. 
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Guaranteed to generate a imtu continuous current of 
ILtccLncity, wltich speedily cures nil Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys* Thousantk of 

Testimonials, I’amolilci X 4tl vlro frre on 
ni> i>l Intel mi to Mr. t k . If. llitrncNH, Con suit- 
1 n£Etcctrtcian. the Hediral ItitUo y tu f Ikh 

Onij tililvrs^ 
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R D -MELHUISH & SONS, 

85-87, FETTER LANE 

LONOON. 


L0N00N, W. 


52, OXFORD ST 


(Corner of 
Kathhone Clare .) 

CktII lii-daytiriHi^dble. or write ttt f/iire 




? 


SCIENTIFIC & ELECTRICAL MATERIALS. 


J 




JMMHNSL STUCK of Appliances and Msttrials fir CorMructioD pf 

Clectric, Optical, and Scientific Apparatus* _ 

ELECTRIC DELLS, INDICATORS, WIRES, XER 
HINALSj CARBONS, BATTERIES 
LEITSES, AtfD FITTINGS* 

Rleotric Catalogue. 

ico pa ire Si 

4 Stamps, 


f 


specialty icr 
Fliotographic Cameras, 
. Stands, Sensitised Taper 
New Patent Auerpid 


or Infants and Invalids, 


and Dry Plates. 


FARINACEOUS. 


Rich in Flesh, Nerve, Brain 
and Roue Formers, 




Barometers and Themicuneters. 


Electric Light* 


tt 


Every New Invention or Appliance. Buy of th,$ Actual 

__ Wanufactutera, And get full Scientific Knowledge, and Save all 

Intermediate Profiss. Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES of any 
branch of SCIENCE—A GUIDE TO BUYERS. 


T I’ ts 4 i fact that farinaceous foo^ls cannot be tUgesLed by Infants. This is 

the only foot! in which the starch has been wholly changed into 
soluble substances, which can at once be converted in the body into living 

blood, Ihis remarkable result is attained outside the body, by inflating exa 

the process of manufacture, die natural conditions of healthy and perfect digestion, 

MELLIN'S FOOD has been examined physiologically by the highest Medical 
Authorities, and tested chemically by the most distinguished Analysts, and has always 
been classed by them At. It has gained many awards of the highest merit at Public 

Exhibitions. 

No Food in the market can show such a vast collection of h<m&-Jidc testimonials, and 
many of these allude in an emotional yet sincere manner to the fact that “MELLIN'S 

FOOD lias saved Baby from Death* 


DALE, 26 * LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


m 


DESIGNS, AND TRADE MARKS. 

DUKES 

226 , High Ilolboru , London, IV.C 


J 


IJ 


APPLICANT, 

London. 


USED IN ALL CHILDREN’S HOSPITALS. 


** 


ATTENDS TO ALL DUSINESS RELATING TO 


Fro j/ cctn s , Pamphlet and Sample, post free on application to the J it vttn tor 

41 nit Mu n-Ufuctu re 

G. MELLIN, Marlborough Works, Stafford St., Peckham, London, S.E. 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, and TRADE MARKS 


V 


Attendance in 


*te Provinces. 


me ttt ton this Paper when applying. 


1 


INew Copyright Volume in Cassell's National Library 

permission of the Author 

T/te Golden Treasury of English Songs and Lyrics 


NOTICE.—By the kind 


a 


The Visions of England 


j* 


by Francis Turner Pad grave, Editor of 


t 


5 


■ 


£4 


will be issued as Vol* 193 of 


j 


Cassell 


J 


National Library, 


ready Sept. 2nd, price 3d 


or in cloth, 3 d 


*9 


VoJ* 


Vol, 


192- King Henry VI, Part III. By Shakes 
191* Raeselas. By Samuel Johnson. 

190- Dialogues of the Dead- By Lord Lyttelton. 

189. King Henry VI. 

188. Letters on Sweden and Norway. By Mary Wollstone- 

craft, 

187. Table Talk and other Poems. 


1S6. Tales from the Decameron, By Giovanni Boccaccio. 
1S5. King Henry VI, Part I. By Shakespeare. 

1S4* Essays Civil and Moral. By Francis Bacon. 

1S3. Third Voyage for the Discovery of the North-West 

Passage, By Capt. \V. E. Parry* R,N,, F*R*S. 

1S2, Utopia,, By Sir Tiiomas More. 


pea re. 


Part IL By Shakespeare. 


By Cow pe r . 


The Athenaeum 


1 - says: “Cassell’s National Library is a wonderful bargain at threepence* 

by any of ernr publishers during the last quarter of a century, 1 ■> 

CASSELL Sc COMPANY, Limited, Ludgait London 


No greater feat has been accomplished 
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